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Wiliest of hunters, Ernie Klack 
brings home Carter’s knitted boxer shorts 


Certain of Ernie Klack’s (and man’s) best friends are 
pictured above: ever-faithful retriever and ever-reliable 
Carter’s knitted boxer shorts. These distinctive cotton knits 
by Carter’s invariably look and feel wonderful. They have 


a dashing smartness and soft comfort that stay tliat way. 
And thev shun ironing (a boon to wife Irma). Small won- 
der Ernie sets his sights on Carter’s knitted boxers. 
Track down a supply — there’s no limit this season. 


Ernie Klack is any guy tvho ivears Carter's knitted boxer shorts and considers it uncivilized (and uncomfortable) to wear any other kind. 



Tattersall Knit Box«rs, $1.65 ... at these and other fine stores: ATLANTA, Rich's • BALTIMORE. Hutzler's . BOSTON, Jordan Marsh Co. • BUFFALO, Marlitt 
Jscobi, Inc. • CHICAGO, Bsskin — all stores • DAYTON, Metrspolilan Co. • OES MOINES, Younkers • ITHACA, Rolhschtld Brothers • LOS ANGELES, Bullock's ~ Downtown: Pasadena; 
Santa Ana, Westwood • MINNEAPOLIS, Dayton's • NEW YORK, B. Altman 4 Co,; Franklin Simon . NEWARK, Hahne & Co. • PITTSBURGH, Mans-mann's • PORTLAND, Rosenblatt's 
ST. LOUIS, Famous Berr Co. - all stores • SALT LAKE CITY, Arthur Frank • SYRACUSE, E. W. Edwards & Son . TUCSON. Jacome's; Levy's • WILMINGTON, Kennard's 




Do you think the Volkswagen is homely? 


The Volkswagen was designed from the 
inside out. 

Every line is a result of function. The snub 
nose cuts down wind resistance. The body 
lines hug the interior workings. Nothing pro- 
trudes. 

One Briton called the Volkswagen “a 
morvelous economy of design." 

An American owner put it differently. "It's 


funny," he said, "how she grows on you. At 
first you think she's the homeliest thing you 
ever saw. But pretty soon you get to love 
her shape. And after awhile, no other car 
looks right." 

The VW defies obsolescence. You can 
hardly tell the doughty shope of a 1950 
model from a '61. To suggest altering it is 
heresy to owners. (Would you change the 


perfect form of an egg?l 

But we ore continually moking changes 
you connot see. Exomple: a new onti-sway 
bar eliminates sway on curves. Over o hun- 
dred such chonges since 1950, but never in 
the basic design. 

Is the Volkswagen homely? It 
depends on how you look at if 
(and how long). 
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Next week 


Minnesota, looking like the 
powerhouse of old, meets Iowa 
at Minneapolis in the Big 
Ten'.s game of the year. Roy 
Terrell reporUs on Iowa's an- 
swer to the Gopher comeback. 


The. warm, appealing Rtory 
of Wilma Rudolph, the girl 
who ran away with the Olym- 
pics, and of the unusual and 
dedicated man who stands be- 
hind her and the Tigerbelles. 


Kenneth Rudeen takes a close 
look at young Bobby Hull, Ibe 
blond Adonis of profes.sional 
hockey who in two seasons has 
sparked the moribund Chicago 
Black Hawks into new life. 
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BEANO AND 
THE *3 Cs^ 


They are bringing fame, fortune— and angry 
looks— to Pittsburgh as the Panthers’ 
compulsive publicist goes his antic way 


by MYRON COPE 


n the University of Pittsburgh’s 
backfield this fall there are two 
thick-muscled halfbacks and a squat, 
pugnacious fullback. Last year, for 
two thirds of the season, they rested 
quietly on the bench, partly because 
of injuries but largely because their 
inexperience disqualified them under 
Coach John Michelosen’s adults-only 
policy. Finally, in a desperate at- 
tempt to shore up his sagging team, 
Michelosen played the three together 
against Boston College. They ran 
over Boston College, ran over Notre 
Dame the following week and ran 
over Penn State the week after that. 

Their names are Cox, Clemens and 
Cunningham, and they are known at 
Pitt as the “C” boys. Unknown to 
the public (but very well known to 
the coaches and the press) is a fourth 
“C” boy who weighs as much as 
Cunningham (212 pounds), who hits 
as hard as Cox or Clemens, and who 
is as much of an asset (or liability, 
depending on one's point of view) to 
I’itt as Michelosen himself. His name 
is Cook— Carroll Hoff Cook [above). 
He has a cone-shaped head that is 
cropped like a boccie green, a promi- 
nent nose that directs him as unerr- 
ingly as a radiator cap on a 1931 Due- 
senberg and a backside which lends 
him enormous momentum when he is 
pointed toward a newspaper office. 
And that is where he is usually head- 
ed, for Cook is Pitt’s press agent. 


Only Cook’s mother calls him Car- 
roll. Sportswriters from New York to 
Los Angeles know him as Beano 
Cook, a preposterous bachelor of 29 
who Columnist Dan Parker has called 
“the greatest publicity man since 
Barnum — and, on second thought, 
Bailey, too.’’ Describing his first ex- 
posure to Beano, Parker w'rote that 
“he barged into my cubbyhole and 
granted me permission to listen while 
he interviewed himself.’’ 

Beano plunges into newspaper of- 
fices head down, as though bucking a 
gale. He wears a red-checked Ivy 
League cap and a suit which caresses 
his figure like the sheets on a flop- 
house bed. He carries a stuffed, bat- 
tered briefcase in one hand and a clip- 
board in the other. (He even dines 
with the clipboard in his lap, often 
pausing to jot down ideas for pub- 
licity stunts. “Don’t forget this for 
1963!” a notation reads.) 

This season, with the “C” boys as 
his spear, Beano has laid siege to 
communications as never before. .\t 
the start of training Beano recalled 
that Stripteaser Evelyn West’s bos- 
om (“The Treasure Chest”) w'as in- 
sured by Lloyd’s of London, and he 
immediately proposed a somewhat 
more comprehensive policy for the 
“C” boys. He thought $1 million 
would be about right. However, 
Pitt’s athletic director, Frank Carver, 
pointed out to him that the premi- 


ums would be prohibitive, inasmuch 
as the prospect of breakage among 
football players is considerably great- 
er than in Miss West’s case. 

“I do not know what this season 
will bring.” Carver said recently, 
“but two things are certain. Beano 
will have us all over the papers, and 
he will have us deep in hot water.” 

In his four years as Pitt’s press 
agent, Beano has pursued, by impet- 
uosity or design, a policy of brink- 
manship, often whipping up contro- 
versies that have brought Pitt’s op- 
ponents almost to the point of sever- 
ing athletic relations. Convinced of 
the oldtime fight managers’ philoso- 
phy that nothing will pack in the 
customers as successfully as a cacoph- 
ony of name-calling. Beano has berat- 
ed West Point brass, labeled Penn 
State Coach Rip Engle a cry baby 
and denounced West Virginia Uni- 
versity fans as incompetent drivers 
who create Saturday afternoon traffic 
jams. Police ejected him from the 
press table during a basketball game 
at Duke University when he directed 
a blunderbuss charge of insults at the 
referee, and the Penn State publi- 
cist threatened to have him censured 
by the ethics committee of the Col- 
lege Sports Information Directors 
of America for having flooded State 
territory with literature ridiculing, 
of all things. State's wrestling team. 

conihuud 
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BEANO AND THE "3 Cs" runlinncd 

“In short,’’ adds Frank Carver, 
whose placid charm is the antithesis 
of Beano’s unruly enthusiasm, “he is 
the best press agent in the business.” 

Carver and his predecessor. Admi- 
ral Tom Hamilton, often have re- 
flected that one Cook is enough to 
spoil the broth, yet it is difficult to 
fault an employee whose tactics have 
helped boost Fitt’s season ticket sales 
to new records in the face of profes- 
sional competition from the Pitts- 
burgh Steelers. (In 1956, Beano’s first 
year on the job, the sale of season 



ATHLETIC DIRECTOR Frank Carver says 
Beano is the best press agent in the world. 


ticket books jumped from the pre- 
vious year’s total of 9,144 to 17,142.) 
Carver, moreover, appreciates Bea- 
no's loyalty to Pitt, a loyalty that 
equips him to fight dragons. 

Pitt’s football coaches, however, 
regard Beano with a malicious dis- 
trust and stand poised to blame de- 
feats on him whenever possible. Their 
uncivil attitude dates back to Octo- 
ber 1956, when Beano preceded the 
team west for a game with the Uni- 
versity of California. At a press 
luncheon he listened to Pappy Wal- 
dorf, then head coach at Cal, tell the 
sportswriters he feared his team 
lacked second-half stamina. 

Then came Beano’s turn to speak. 
“We have, undoubtedly, our finest 
team since 1938,” he declared, “and 
what’s more, we are a great second- 
half club.” 

The California players, an unskilled 
but prideful crew, read Beano’s re- 
marks in the papers and proceeded in 


.\r2 


a white rage to demolish Pitt 14 0. 

T,ate in the 1958 season Pitt trav- 
eled to Nebraska, needing only one 
more victory to close in on an Orange 
Bowl contract. Nebraska had w'on 
only two games all season. Beano 
plunged onstage before the television 
cameras in Lincoln and assured the 
Cornhuskers that John Michelosen 
was a merciful coach who would not 
run up a high score on them. 

The Cornhuskers permitted Mi- 
chelosen to run up six points while 
they ran up 14, thereby canceling 
Pitt’s chances of a bow! invitation. 
Although the Pitt team had played 
badly, its coaches blamed Beano and 
did not speak to him for a month. 

Only last year Beano threw Mi- 
chelosen, a strapping man, into a 
paroxysm of rage that surely would 
have led to violence had Beano been 
within arm’s reach. Pitt had opened 
the season on the road, beating a 
second-rate Marquette by only six 
points, and then had lost to South- 
ern California 23-0. The next week, 
in their first home game, the Pan- 
thers fell behind UCLA 14-6. They 
rallied to win, 25-21, but not before 
Beano had subjected them to the 
most cutting of insults. Seeing them 
trailing by eight points, he blatantly 
renounced them by directing the 
public-address announcer to read off 
Pitt’s basketball schedule. 

“Basically,” says Beano today, re- 
flecting on the furious looks that 
Michelosen directs at him, “I think 
Michelosen would like to have an- 
other publicity man.” 

Michelosen and his assistants, liv- 
ing in dread of Beano’s capacity for 
planting hot news items in the sports 
pages, have erected an Iron Curtain 
against him. They stand behind it, 
bracing it with their meaty shoul- 
ders, but Beano crashes through on a 
charger named Gall. “He’ll sit in on 
a staff meeting even when he knows 
he’s not wanted,” says Backfield 
Coach Vic Fusia. “He'll take all the 
insults we can throw at him, and he’ll 
sit there till he gets something news- 
worthy. You could take a punch at 
him, but somehow it would be like 
hitting your sister.” 

Coaches of other schools have ten- 
dered their deepest sympathies to the 
Pitt staff. Two years ago, for exam- 
ple, Art (Pappy) Lewis addressed the 
Pittsburgh Curbstone Coaches in his 
capacity as head football coach of 
West Virginia University. Delecting 


Beano in the audience, Pappy de- 
clared, “I’d rather play an 11-game 
schedule than have Beano Cook as 
my publicity man.” 

“That’s all right, LewLs,” Beano 
shouted, bolting to his feet, “I’ll last 
longer than you will!” 

Lewis lasted only one more season 
at West Virginia. 

Because coaches do not buy tick- 
ets, Beano has never been seriously 
concerned by their hostility. Only 
one man has ever been able to strike 
fear into his heart, and that was 
Admiral Hamilton, the burly, deep- 
voiced individualist who hired him. 



Ex-ATHLETtc DIRECTOR Tom Hamil- 
ton hired Beano and often regretted it. 


Hamilton’s office in the Pitt Field 
House was situated on the third floor 
of a layer-cake arrangement of ath- 
letic headquarters. Beano’s was on 
the first floor. Arriving at work in the 
morning, Hamilton would light a 
cigar, pick up Beano's latest public- 
ity release and lean back to study it. 
Frequently he would storm out to the 
catwalk that fronted the top floor, 
seize the railing as though he were 
back on the bridge of the U.S.S. En- 
ierpri&e, and thunder, “Bec-no!” 

All 30 employees in the athletic de- 
partment would sit up, the hackles 
rising on their necks, and Beano 
would crash out of his office and 
clamber upstairs, falling three times 
along the way. 

"What was it, anyhow, that could 
provoke such wrath? 

The answer is to be found in 
Beano’s conviction that the dry sta- 
tistics and unimaginative prose 
mailed out daily by most of today’s 
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three-buttoii press aseiits land di- 
rectly in the wastebaskets of many 
sportswriters. “T know what I like to 
read in the papers,” says Beano. 
“Controversy! 1 don’t care if the writ- 
er is Ernest Hemingway — he’s got to 
write some controversy!” Conse- 
quently, Beano always endeavors to 
inject some type of shock value into 
his publicity releases. One example: 

•‘Idle thought: The Air Force Acad- 
emy is a million dollars over its 
budget. Tf Pitt were, the Panthers 
would be undefeated, too.” 

Beano’s niodiia operaiuli has been 
watched witli incredulity by Leo 
(Horse) Czarnecki, the chunky head 
maintenance man of Pitt’s athletic 
plant. “Listen,” says Horse. “I seen 
the brass here so mad at Beano their 
eyes was popping out of their heads. 
But their words would bounce ofTa 
Beano like water offn an umbrella. 
Every time I think he’s gonna fall lie 
stands up straight and gets stronger. 
They give him a raise and pay his 
salary while he goes off to some sum- 
mer school.” (This past summer, sig- 
nificantly or not. Beano studied libel 
law at Northwestern.) 

At work in his office, Beano scan- 
dalizes his secretary, Mrs. Doris Arm- 
strong, wlio went to work for him last 
May after having left the employ of 
a sedate physician. Mrs. Armstrong, 
cupping a hand to her mouth, whis- 
pers, “He comes in from luncli and 
takes off his shirt and walks around 
all afrernoon in his undershirt. He has 
hay fever, you know, so he wrap.s a 
turkish towel around his neck and 
blows his nose in it. Really! I should 
liave to say he is hyperkinetic.” 

Beano comes by his flamboyance 
honestly enough. He is named for a 
great-uncle, Judge Carrol! Cook, a 
tlorid mouthpiece for the De Young 
brothers, who founded the h’an Fran- 
r/.iro Chronicle in 1865 and ran it as a 
theatrical and scandal sheet. Beano 
himself was born in San Francisco, 
the son of a securities broker, but was 
raised in Boston and Pittsburgh. He 
had wanted to become a sportswrit- 
er but while working as a copy boy 
for The Pitlahurgh Pretoi was advised, 
after submitting several news items, 
that he had no talent for writing. 
So, quite logically, he became a press 
agent. 

In 1949, while still a student at 
Kiski Prep in Saltsburg, Pa., he per- 
suaded a Pittsburgh sportswriter to 
coiilliiued 
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compose an article about a lad named 
Chuck Cooley, whom Beano had rep- 
resented as Kiski’s finest all-round 
athlete. At the time, Kiski’s student 
body also included a boy named Bob 
Mathias. 

Beano won an award a.s a Latin 
scholar at Kiski, then moved on to 
college (Brown and Pitt) where he 
converted his dormitory room into a 
collection and distribution center for 
laundry and football pool sheets. En- 
tering the Army in 1954, he wangled 
an assignment to a Nike group sta- 
tioned 20 minutes from his Pitts- 
burgh home and there worked at 
something called "community rela- 
tions,” predating Max Shulman’s 
Guido di Maggio by three years. In 
21 months of service Beano rose to 
the rank of private first class and 
emerged with a letter of recommen- 
dation to Admiral Hamilton from 
Brigadier General S. M. Mellnik: "I 
commend him to anyone who needs a 
highly motivated individual.” 

Admiral Hamilton, intent on sur- 
rounding himself with men of action, 
got more than he bargained for in 
Beano. Beano’s technique has taken 
him a long w'ay. In any season he is 
apt to be found in New York City, 
Scranton, Pa. or F'ort Worth, badger- 
ing columnists or quarreling with 
athletic directors. He is at once the 
most ardent advocate and ruthless 
perverter of the good-will trip. 

At a cocktail party in Bear Moun- 
tain, N.Y. three years ago, he backed 
Major General Gar Davidson, then 
superintendent of the U.S. Military 
Academy, into a corner and severely 
cross-examined him for having per- 
mitted Army’s football team to be 
scheduled in New Orleans wherespec- 
tators are segregated. Beano was not 
acutely socially conscious. He tan- 
gled with the general merely to curry 
favor with a sportswriter who had 
been panning Army for scheduling 
the New Orleans appearance. General 
Davidson, whose Army football team 
was, and is, a lucrative attraction on 
Pitt's schedule, was more fascinated 
than upset by Beano’s impertinence. 
However, Admiral Hamilton sum- 
moned Beano first thing Monday 
morning and thundered at him with 
such fury that secretaries in the outer 
offices later swore the admiral had 
stripped the buttons off Beano’s shirt. 

Unsuppressed, Beano proceeded to 



PITT COACH John Michelosen blamed 
Beano for shocking 1 9.58 lo.ss to Nebraska. 


Miami where he listened irritably 
while Miami Coach Andy Gustafson 
told a television audience of the mar- 
velous western f’ennsylvania football 
talent that Pitt was about to hurl at 
his poor boys. Gustafson concluded 
by saying, "We have the Pitt public- 
ity man with us tonight. What do 
you think, Beano Cook?” 

"W’ell,” said Beano. "You ought 
to know what you're talking about, 
Gustafson. You go through the same 
coal mines.” 

"Thank you, Mr. Cook,” snapped 
Gustafson, boxing Beano out of mi- 
crophone range. 

Beano’s relentless attentions to 
Penn State, Pitt’s hated rival, have 
led State’s white-haired athletic di- 
rector, Ernie McCoy, to face him nose 
to nose — and one who matches his 
nose against Beano’s has indeed en- 



EX-ARMY COACH Earl Blaik wanted 
Beano kept away from hi.s football scouts. 
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tered an over-the-weigKt match — and 
snarl: 

“Well, Cook, you certainly have 
done an excellent job of convincing 
the world that Pitt gets all the brains 
and State gets all the morons.” 

Beano likewise has striven valiant- 
ly to convince the world that Rip 
Engle, State’s football coach, has the 
most prolific tear ducts in his profes- 
sion. Two years ago Engle stepped 
smack into a trap, which Beano 
slammed shut with spine-chilling 
shrieks of glee. Engle, smarting from 
a defeat at Syracuse, protested that 
it was virtually impossible for a team 
to play 55 minutes, as Syracuse had, 
without being assessed one penalty. 
Later in the season State played in 
Pittsburgh and defeated Pitt, but no 
defeat could have disturbed Beano 
less. For State had gone the entire 
60 minutes without a penalty. 

“Yah!” shouted Beano. “How 
come Engle isn’t saying he didn’t de- 
serve to win?” Beano flung himself 
before his typewriter and soon had 
the U.S. mail choked with indict- 
ments of Engle’s hypocrisy. 

Thanks to Beano, football coaches 
who scout Pitt frequently carry home 
scouting reports that are sketchy or 
altogether inaccurate. Back in 1953, 
when Frank Leahy coached Notre 
Dame and Beano worked as a student 
flunky in the Pitt press box, Leahy 
took advantage of an open date to 
scout the Panthers in a game with 
Nebraska. Later, sportswriters asked 
him his opinion of Pitt. 

“Truthfully, I have none,” replied 
Leahy. “I could not concentrate on 
the game. A large, gregarious chap 
sat next to me and talked to me all 
through the game.” 

Two years ago. Army’s Red Blaik 
angrily deplaned with his squad at 
the Pittsburgh airport, shook hands 
perfunctorily with Hamilton and 
said. “Listen, Tom. From now on, 
whenever we play Pitt, keep your 
publicity man away from my scouts.” 
The previous week Beano had been at 
scout Tommy JIarp’s ear the whole 
game. Possibly as a result, Pitt played 
Army to a 14-14 tie— the only game 
the '58 Army team failed to win. 

Legions of sportswriters, wonder- 
ing if Beano is for real, are bewitched 
by him. Davis J. Walsh, who was a 
patriarchal Hearst columnist formany 
years, portrayed Beano with ill-dis- 
guised affection as “a large, boister- 
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BEANO AND THE "3 Cs" ronfinwctl 

ous young man who, in a few years, 
has come to address me as ‘Boy!’ ” 
By contrast, when Beano recently 
charged into The Pittsburgh Press he 
was turned right around and routed 
by a w'iry oldtimer who. brandishing 
a pair of shears, shouted, "Get out! 
You carpetbagger with mud on your 
shoes!" The oldtimer has a son who is 
a fifth-.string, unpublicized halfback 
on the Pitt squad. 

Columnist after columnist has ex- 
tolled Beano as the most honest, 
forthright man in sports. The obser- 
vation never ceases to amaze Kenny 
George, the Pitt business manager 
who receives Beano’s expense ac- 
counts, yet it is not without sub- 
stance. A case in point was Beano's 
publicity buildup for Don Hennon, a 
recent All-America basketball player. 

Beano worked tirelessly for Heri- 
non. For two years he harassed Dr. 
.Tonas Salk, Pitt’s discoverer of the 
antipolio vaccine, to pose wit!) Hen- 
non for a picture. ("Think of the cap- 
tion!” Beano cried to Salk, “pitt’s 
TWO ALL-AMERICA SHOTMAKERS !’’) 
With no help from Salk, Beano made 
an All-America of Hennon in his jun- 
ior year. But when Hennon was near- 
ing the end of his senior season, 
Beano told Ted Smits, the sports edi- 
tor of the Associated Press; 

"Don’t vote for Hennon for your 
All-America team. He doesn’t deserve 
it this year." 

Beano’s honesty compels him to 
attack Pitt’s own teams in his pub- 
licity releases. He once denounced the 
Pitt wrestling team as "a bunch of 
single-wingers who try for a decision 
instead of a pin.’’ Today, although 
the "C” hoys did not start the sea- 
son off in spectacular fashion. Beano 
lurches up and down the sidelines of 
the football practice field, looking 
after them like a mother hen. They 
excite in him visions of newspaper 
space heretofore undreamed of. 

New'spaper space— this is the ful- 
fillment of his existence. There is no 
nobl er word than space. A newspaper- 
man recalls standing before a news- 
stand, reading an enormous black 
headline that said; KHRUSHCHEV ar- 
riving IN THE U.S. TODAY. 

The newspaperman was filled with 
a sense of swirling world develop- 
ments. Beano, standing beside him, 
also was awed. "Gee, that guy gets 
good space,” he said. end 
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MEMO 

from the publisher 


D T'RING thfi Olympics, Associate Edi- 
tor Martin Kane, most familiar in 
these pages as a recorder of boxing, trans- 
ferred his talents to Rome and the vast 
and various competition which makes the 
Olympics for those who report them the 
■busiest of sports events. His quarters were 
in the Domus Mariae, a traditionally aus- 
tere hostel, normally a shelter for religious 
pilgrims. "At the time,’’ Kane sa.vs, with 
an implied bow to the glory that can be 
Rome, "the Domus' austerity had certain 
compensations for a member of the work- 
ing press.” Its location, miles from the 
main Olympicactivities, had none. Kane’s 
Olympic memories include jouncing over 
Roman road.s on a motor scooter with 
which Sports Illustrated met such con- 
tingencies as no taxis. The weather was 
hot; the traffic, even to New Yorker Kane, 
“vicious”; the deadlines unyielding: and 
every minute pressing. 

“I wouldn’t have wanted to miss a sec- 
ond of it,” Kane says. 

Neverthele.ss, toward the end of the 
Game.s, he did not find decision difficult 
when Managing Editor .\ndre Laguerre 
asked, “Would you be interested in doing 
a story on the Casino at Monte Carlo’?” 

Leaving the D<)mu.s Mariae, Kane 
shortly found himself registered at Mon- 
aco’s luxurious Hotel Hermitage, strolling 
at an easygoing Riviera pace under the 
palms of the tiny resort, planning his ex- 
ploration of the gaming hou.se which in 
Victorian days inspired this commentary: 
"Youths who throw away family fortunes, 
trade.smen with numbers of children, dai- 



ly meet with ruin and dishonor. Innocent 
bathers are enticed into the labyrinth of 
evil, this cathedral of vice, the casino of 
Monaco. The palace il-self which dates back 
to 1538 is full of the sinister, mysterious 
dramas in which the Guelphs and Ghibel- 
lines played their evil part.” 

After bathing with the lea.st innocence 
he could muster, Kane was joined at the 
“labyrinth of evil” by Photographer Jer- 
ry Cooke, who had a particularly personal 
reason for wanting to be there. In a child- 
hood he does not regard as wholly mi.s- 
spent, he spent hour.s in San Remo, Italy 
spinning a roulette wheel ftir his father, 
who ultimately wrote a much translated 
book on how to beat the game. 

Next week in Sports Illustrated 
Kane wTites and Cooke illu.strates the 
-Story of the Casino today: what goes on 
within its fabled vaults, the facts about 
the fables and how the Cooke (Sr.' and 
other systems fare. Not to overdo the 
suspense of that last— both Kane and 
Cooke made more money on the Pitts- 
burgh Pirate.s. 
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SCORECARD 

Events and Discoveries of the Week 


THE INSIDE TRACK 

• A real world series — Japan \'s. 
U.S.— will be played in 1964 in To- 
kyo (probably during the Olympic 
Games) if Old Japan Hand Lefty 
O’Doul can convince Commissioner 
P'ord Frick that Japanese baseball is 
now at the big league level (see “The 
Polite Americans,” next page). 

• Burned when Texas beat SMU by 
only 10 points last Saturday (Texas 
had been a 20-point favorite but won 
by only 17-7), bettors blamed a gam- 
bling conspiracy. During a seven- 
inch rain the night before the game 
persons unknown removed the tar- 
paulin protecting Memorial Stadium 
field. The water stood ankle deep 
next morning and the field was still 
wet and muddy at game time— which 
served to hold down the score. 

• The Sun Bowl, third-oldest post- 
season football game, will be aban- 
doned after this year unless El Paso, 
Texas voters approve a $1.75 mil- 
lion bond issue for construction of a 

30.000- seat stadium. Sponsors say 
they can’t meet expenses with the 
current capacity of 12,000. 

• Look for Maryland to push back 
into national football prominence 
next year. Coach Tom Nugent, in his 
second season, is recruiting with the 
zeal of his predeces.sor, the late Jim 
Tatum, and prospects are good: of 
Nugent’s first 22 men, nine are soph- 
omores, eight juniors. 

• Blame pro basketball’s dismal de- 
but in Los Angeles (only 4,008 in 

15.000- seat Sports Arena, instead 
of predicted 10,000) on inept front- 
office operation. The transplanted 
Lakers did almost nothing to promote 
the game, thus alienated sophisticat- 
ed southern California, which is ac- 
customed to major league sport and 
which likes hoop-la and high pressure 
(half-time shows, card stunts, bands, 
klieg lights, etc.). 

HOT SINCE DRAKE 

When England beat Spain last week 
to regain the soccer supremacy of Eu- 


rope, it was the finest hour in Anglo- 
Hispanic relations (for the British, 
anyway) since Drake sank the Arma- 
da. “Oh! Wonderful England,” hal- 
looed a Daily Express writer, “the 
fightingest England I have ever 
thrilled upon.” In the closing minutes 
of play, the victors rubbed Spanish 
noses in defeat by freezing the ball (an 
old Spanish trick) with mocking ar- 
rogance. Latin Lempers flared, British 
tempers responded, and there was 
scuffling after the final whistle. But 
one loser, star forward Alfredo Di Ste- 
fano, proved a sportsman. He gave 
England’s Jim Armfield his jersey, as 
a prized if gamy memento of a glori- 
ous day for old England. 

FRIENDLY REMINDER 

Anne Hayes, wife of Ohio State’s 
Woody, showed her football-coach 
husband a paragraph from Sports 
Illustrated in which Darrel! Royal 
of Texas spoke favorably of the Ohio 
State halfback trap play. Hayes, who 
abandoned the play a few years ago, 
quietly reinstated it for the Ohio 
State-Michigan State game last Sat- 
urday. First time it was used a sopho- 
more halfback burst outside tackle 
and went 46 yards for a touchdown. 

IT HURTS SO GOOD 

The University of Wisconsin has done 
some experimental w'ork involving 
the use of two centers of human rea- 
son: the cerebral cortex (which is 
man’s highest reasoning apparatus) 
and the primitive brain centers 
(which are what make you jump when 
you’re stuck with a pin). A theory 
evolved at Wisconsin states that in 
everyday, routine use the muscles are 
controlled by the highest reasoning 
centers. But in extremes — as in a cri- 
sis (when a man finds the superhu- 
man strength to lift an overturned 
auto off his trapped child) or in the 
agony phase of exhaustion (the end of 
a marathon race or a 15-round fight, 
when the competitor unconsciously 
struggles on)— the cortex shuts down 


and the primitive brain centers take 
over. 

Dr. Frances Hellebrandt, who 
headed the project, deliberately 
pushed and prodded her volunteer 
human guinea pigs to the agony phase 
of exhaustion in order to study this 
crossover effect in muscle control. The 
results appear to have a clear appli- 
cation in sport. One subject reported : 
“You feel some pain, but after a while 
lifting the handle [the experimental 
weight test] becomes more important 
than anything else. You forget the 
pain. You forget everything but 
achieving the objective.” 

This reaction brought joy to cer-" 
tain dedicated sportsmen. Mr. Bruce 
Hopping, who is founder, chairman 
and sole endower of the New Jersey 
Committee “for the advancement of 
recreational swimming,” sat down 
and wrote: “By driving the service 
muscles beyond the control of our 



cerebral cortex and allowingthe prim- 
itive brain centers to take over, the 
competitive swimmer will receive the 
superhuman strength necessary to 
dominate and win all competition. 
This objective would be obtained by 
training the service muscles to the 
point of agonizing pain.” 

Mr. Hopping does not indicate who 
would win if one agonized swimmer 
met another agonized swimmer in the 
same event, but he does say that this 
cheery attitude toward his favorite 
recreational sport parallels the ideas 
of Jim Counsilman, coach of swdm- 
ming at the University of Indiana. 
Counsilman’s charges include Olym- 
pic Champion Mike Troy (who in 
pre-Olympic training had a sheet of 
paper on his wall bearing the word 
RAIN in large letters). He stresses in 
his coaching the necessity of over- 
coming the natural human reluctance 
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to extend oneself beyond normal lim- 
its. Counsilman says, “We cannot 
lower our times merely by changing 
our goals and shooting for, say, a 2 :0.o 
in the 200 meters. We must condition 
both our bodies and our minds.” 

Of course, all this depends to some 
extent on just how important lower- 
ing our times is. Or doesn’t anyone 
remember when sport was supposed 
to be fun? 

SLAP ON THE WRIST 

Because college football has become 
so complex, quarterbacks have taken 
to wearing wrist bands that list all 
their team’s plays. In the first quar- 
ter of a game with Florida, LSU 
Quarterback Jimmy Field got up off 
the turf and discovered that his wrist 
band was gone. All it contained was 
a complete outline of the LSU plan of 
action. Field told LSU Coach Paul 
Dietzel, and Dietze! reported the 
loss to the referee. At the end of the 
half-time intermission the official 
brought the missing blueprint to the 
LSU dressing room. “Where did you 
find it?” cried Dietzel in relief. “In 
the Florida dressing room,” replied 
the referee. Florida shut out LSU in 
the second half, won IB-IO. 

THE POLITE AMERICANS 

When the San Francisco Giants ar- 
rived in Japan for a 16-game barn- 
storming tour, they got a boisterous 
ticker-tape reception and a stack of 
flowers. A troupe of kimono-clad 
Japanese girls engulfed moon-faced 
Owner Horace Stoneham. Giggling 
schoolgirls gawked at Willie Mays 
and said, “Say Hi! Say Hi!” Base- 
bull-shaped transistor radios were 
handed to all the players, who were 
then whisked off in a motorcade to 
a fancy dinner. Commented Stars & 
Stripes: “Willie Mays and associates 
will be killed with kindness.” 

They were also killed on the ball 
field. While 30,000 cheered, the San 
Francisco Giants lost the opening 
game to the Tokyo Yomiuri Giants 
1-0. The American star known in 
Japan as Whirrie Mays got a scratch 
single and dropped a cinch fly ball. 
Courteous to a fault, one Japanese 
fan said, “The Americans are just 
being polite. They will catch up.” 
But the Tokyo Times cried banzai! 
“San Francisco’s blown-up Goliath 
crashed to earth yesterday afternoon 
with a heavy thud that reverberated 


across the length of .Japan.” Asahi 
Shimbun echoed: “The game upset 
the idea of U.S. supremacy.” 

There was more loss of face to 
come. The Giants dropped the sec- 
ond game of the tour 2-1 to the Japa- 
nese All-Stars. They finally won a 
couple, 1-0 and 5-.3, then stumbled 
to a 10-7 loss in which they had to 
suffer through an eight-run Japanese 
inning. By the end of the week the 
polite Americans could show only a 
4-3 record. It was the worst start for 
any American team in the traditional 
barnstorming tour, and Lefty O’Doul 
thought he had an explanation : “The 
Japanese players are getting bigger 
and better. I can remember when the 
fellas here were all 1.50-pounders. 
Mow' there are more and more 6-foot- 
ers. And they play more nonchalant 
and relaxed against us, like they know 
w'hat they’re doing. Before they were 
jittery, like they were playing against 
God or something.” 

CAST OF CHARACTERS 

Governor Ernest Hollings of South 
Carolina, on a recent trip up North, 
was introduced to a New York execu- 
tive. “Oh yes," said the New Yorker, 
“you’re Bobby Richardson’s gover- 
nor.” ... In an aside at a Maryland 
racing hearing, Larry MacPhail— the 
man who brought lights into base- 
ball— said they should be taken out. 
It was “a helluva mistake.” mourned 
MacPhail, to put baseball into noc- 
turnal competition with harness rac- 
ing and television. . . . Ex-ballplayer 
and current broadcaster Joe Garagi- 
ola, speaking at the Topps Chewing 
Gum lunch in New York for rookie 
baseball stars, recalled Branch Rick- 
ey’s antipathy to the term “knock- 
down pitch.” In deference to Owner 
Rickey, said Garagiola, “we called it 
the purpose pitch. The purpose was 
to separate the batter’s head from his 
shoulders.” . . . Hydroplane Driver 
Mira Slovak, battered in a spectacu- 
lar crash last summer (SI, Aug. 22), 
is prepping for the climactic Gold 
Cup race next week. “I have heard,” 
said Slovak, “that a bad spill gives 
you a mental block. Maybe so, but so 
far I am laughing.” . . . Frank Wil- 
liams of Amherst, N.Y., moping 
home from a no-strike evening of 
bowling, found a skunk in his yard. 
Irritably, Williams grabbed his bowl- 
ing ball and let fly. Result: a clean 
strike and one dead skunk. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



CHUCK 8ANPE, 41- 
yoar-old jet pilot, look 
off from Honolulu in 
twin-engineBeecheraft 
Bonanza, cirdwl glolw* 
(21, 3.^2 miles) in les.s 
than nine days. Rarife, 
barefoot, flew 16 hours 
SI day. acquired a papal 
blessing, six St. Chris- 
topher medals, one 
Buddha en route. 


FRED MCLEOD. 78, 
Scottlsh-born golf pro 
at Columbia CC, 
Chevy Chase, Md. who 
can ■•jlill shoot his age 
or under, became 2Glh 
and oldest man elected 
to PGA Hal! of Fume. 
McLeod, who won U.S. 
Open in 1908, has been 
playing in major tour- 
naments since 1903. 


MAUREEN ORCUTT of 
Englewnod.N.J., nine- 
time winner of N,Y. 
Metropolitan title and 
golf writer for Nezv 
I’orfc Times, shot 36- 
liole Ii>3 to edge Mrs. 
Julius Page by a. stroke, 
capture North an<l 
South Senior Women's 
Golf Championship at 
Pinchurst, N.C. 


HENRYGEHLKEN.p lay- 
ing for North Charles- 
ton, S.C.'s Cliicora 
H.S., starred as line- 
backer and guard, then 
switched to offen.sjve 
end for five plays, 
threw one pass for 50 
yards, caught another 
for 21. carried for six 
on triple rever.se. Chi- 
cora lost 12-7. 


TODD BRINKMAN. 21- 
year-old electrical con- 
tractor from .Spring- 
field, III., won C-I 
Runabout and C-I 
Hydroplane races at 
the National Outboard 
Assn, meet at Mc.\le.s- 
ter, Okla. to become 
first driver to take two 
world rhampionsbip.s 
two years insucccssion. 



DICK CLARK of Gr(>en- 
ville, S.C.. plumber 
and rabid weekend 
motorcyclist, brushed 
away prerace butter- 
flies to jockey his Tri- 
umph through 16 laps 
anil win southeastern 
chamiiionshipof Amer- 
ican Motorcycle Assn, 
for sixth consecutive 
year: at Hickory, N.C. 
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COMING EVENTS 

November 4 lo November 10 

Ail lime:, art B.S.T. 


* Color leleeifion # Telecision ■ Network radio 


Friday, November 4 

BASKETBALL [prri'l 

Di-lroic at Philadelphia. 

FOOTBALL (jiro"; 

Los AtiRolea CharRere at New York Titans (N). 
Oakland at Boston (N). 


Saturday, November 5 

BASKETBALL ipro) 

Cincinnati at Boston. 

N’l-w York at St. Louis. 

Philadcliihia vs. Detroit at Boston. 
iS Syracuse at lajs Angeles, 2 p.m. <KBC). 


I. Pigou, middles. 


. AB(’V 


rolIcK 


FOOTBALL ' 

Colorado at Missouri. 

Denver vs. Air Force at Denver (ABC).* 
Harvard at Princeton, 
ij Illinois at Michigan l.ABCl.* 

Iowa at Miiinesuta. 

-Maryland at Penn State. 

Michigan Stale at Purdue. 

■ Navy at Duke, 1(45 p.m. (Mutuall. 
Nebraska at Kansas. 

■ Pittsburgh at Notre Dame. 1:50 p.m- U 
Rice vs. .Arkansas at Little Rock. 

® Syracuse vs. .Army at New York (ABC),’ 
Tennessee at Georgia Tech. 

Texas at Baylor. 

UCL.A at Calirornia. 

Washington at KSC. 

GOLF 


Chicago at Montreal. 

New York at Toronto. 

HORSE RACtNG 

Roumer Handicap. SoCl.OOU added, Aqueduct. 
-N.V. 

The Selima, $.1(1,0(111 added. I>nure1, Md. 

HUNT RACE MEETING 

Montpelier Hunt Races. Montpelier Station. 
Va. 


Sunday, November 6 

BASKETBALL llirol 

Syracuse vs. Ixts Angeles at San Francisco. 
FOOTBALL (prO> 

(*: Dallas Texans at Buffalo 'ABC).* 

Detroit at San Francisco. 

S Green Bay at Baltimore (NBC-TV. CBS-TV, 

■ Mutual-radio'.* 

Ik' Houston at Denver ’ABOi.* 

S Los Angeles at Dallas 'CBS'-* 

* New York at Cleveland (CBS-TY, Sports Netc 

■ work-TV. CBS-radioi.* 

Pittsburgh at Philadelphia. 

■f. Washington at St. Louis iCBS).* 

GOLF 

* Celebrity Golf series, Kd Gardner vs. Sam 
Snead. 5 p.m, ':NBCi- 

Monday, .VoreiH^er 7 

BOWLING 

* Jackpot Bowling, Lubanski vs. Kulhaga, Holly- 
wood, Calif. (NBC'. 

Tuesday, November 8 

BASKETBALL pro' 

Boston at (bneinnati, 

The R^em8o°'.”$30.000 added. Aqueduct, N.Y, 


stereofonic high fidelity sound. Its two corner-angled wide-range 
speakers may be played as shown, or separated. You achieve 
further balance with individual controls on the powerful dual- 
channel amplifier. Automatic Diskehanger plays all four speeds— 
stereo and monaural— intermixes 10" and 12" LP records; shuts 
off automatically. Choice of happy travelling 
colors. Webcor stereo fonografs start at $39.95 
—slightly higher South and West. 

tape recorders, portable and console fonografs, radios 



Wednesday, Noi'eynber 0 

BASKETBALL (prOl 
Detroit Hi St. Louis. 

PhiludeOphiu vs. Lus Angeles at St. Louis. 

Detroit at New York. 

Toronto at Chicago. 

Thursday, November 10 

BASKETBALL 'prol 

Philadelphia at New York. 

Good UTmc'’pac«\'$6:i,000. Yonkers, N.Y. 

Detroit at Boston. 

New York ai Montreal. 

* See local listing 
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ISCO 




You’re in U.S. hands all the way! 
Whenever you tly Fan Ain, you’re in 
the hands of U.S. crew.s trained to 
uncompromising standards. You fiv 
serene, with tiie comforting knowl- 
edge that you’re aboard the world’s 
most experienced airline. 


Only Pan American can fly vou bv 
Jet to all 6 of these paradise islands: 
BERMUDA DOMINICAN REP. 

NASSAU JAMAICA 

PUERTO RICO TRINIDAD 
Jets to all 6 islands from New York; 


other Caribbean jet service from 
Boston, Pliiladeljjhia, Baltimore/ 
Washington and Miami, (lall your 
1’ravel .Agent or any of Pan Ain’s 66 
offices ill the United States and 
Canada. 

WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 



Most ncw-sizc cars have unusual neu’ names. Tliey don’t look 
like, act like or provide the pride of their big brother counter- 
parts. 'This isn’t so in the ca.se of the Buick Special. 

We were proud to call it a Btiick. a name reserved for fine cars 
for over .50 years, because it is a Buick ... in room, in ride, 
in go, in pride. 

Sure it gives you the savings and ease of the small cars. But, 
the Buick Special’s no stand-in for the real thing. 

You can’t mistake that Buick Clean Look of .Action. And, it 
moxies like a Buick! Its new aluminum V-8 and aluminum 
traii-smission* give you more posv per pound than the engine 
of any compact (twice as much as most) . Not to mention 
Buick’s 4-coil Control .Arm suspension for a smooth “all-day” 


ride . . . Buick’s sumptuous Comfort Zone with more total 
head, leg and hip room th:in any conipait . . . Buick’s Hide- 
Away driveshaft for a flatter floor. 

In short, the Special’s a Buick in every sense. And. the wonder 
of it all is that this fun-sizetl beauty is priced just a whisper 
alcove the lompacts. Make this a Sjx'cial day, take a .spin 
today. Buick Minor Division — General Motors Corporation. 

’.'lliiriiiuiiiii Diiul-I'alli I'm him: Orivr— optional at extra cost. 

SPECIAL-SIZE 

BUICIvSPECIAL 

THE BEST OF BOTH WORLDS 




EDITORIALS 


EXPAND BASEBALL, 
DON’T DILUTE IT 

Increased population and income, television satu- 
ration, thruways and jets have brought strong de- 
mands from cities without major league baseball 
teams for a chance to participate in the national 
sport. More good baseball is fine, for the game 
and for the fans; more mediocre baseball merely 
waters the wine. The sudden deci.sion last week by 
American League owners to expand their league 
from eight to 10 teams next season (an expansion 
we welcome in principle: has created some con- 
fusion and caused some inequities. 

Here is how the cities fared: 

1) Washington lost a good and colorful team 
when its owner. C’alvin Griffith, picked up the 
Senators and made Minneapolis-St. Paul Millers 
out of them. Washington fans will have to devel- 
op a new allegiance, to a team of inferior players, 
!ind f.hey are entilleri to be resenlfiil. Minneap- 
olis-St. Paul fans are to be congratulated. 

2) The Los Angeles that belonged to Walter 
O’Malley will now be shared with a new American 
League club. This annoys O’Malley as much as it 
titillates old Dodger fans in Brooklyn. But the 
new. weak L.A. club will have a tough time com- 
j)eLing with Ihe Xational League's Dodgers— An- 
gelenos like a winning team. 

3) Dallas-Fort Woilh, large population centers 
with j>lenLy of money and enthusiasm, and Toron- 
to. eager for baseball, were supposed to get prefer- 
ence in expansion after the league owners stifled 
the Continental League movement, in which all 


three cities were involved. Kow those Texas and 
Canadian fans will have to choose between major 
league baseball on a 21-inch screen and minor 
league games in the sunshine. 

Where are the new clubs going to get players, 
and how good will they be? Each of the present 
eight American League teams will relinquish to 
the new clubs (at a fixed price) a limited number 
of its regular players. Obviously, the new teams 
will get the discards. Their only other sources of 
talent, will be the colleges, free agents and those 
minor league teams not already in major league 
inve.stment portfolios. 

Expansion, long resisted, should not now go 
too far too fast. There already is talk of 12-team 
leagues in the two majors. We would welcome 
more and more expert players in the game, but the 
controlling word is “expert.” Baseball lovers tire 
of mediocrity faster than some proprietors think. 
Four new, quasi-permanent .second-division clubs 
in each league would not help baseball, the public 
or in the long run - the owners. 


VOTE FOR FUN AND GAMES 

New York and California have the chance No- 
vember 8 to provide themselves wit h badly need- 
ed sports land, whatever these states may think 
of policy on Quemoy or Castro. In New York, vot- 
ers should and probably will approvea $75 million 
bond issue, to be matched by another $10 million 
in local communities, for recreational land. In 
California, voters can and should approve tax 
assessments on golf courses based on their recrea- 
tional use rather than their market value. If these 
two constructive steps are taken, other densely 
populated states probably will follow suit. Both 
money and land are needed to meet a demand for 
sports and recreation facilities that is greater 
than ever before. 
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TEMPEST! 


HORSEPC 'ER MAKES SENSE 
FOUR CYLINDERS TO SAVE GAS! 
THE NEW SWEET RUNNING 

TROPHY 4 ENGINE 

FROM PONmC PERFORMANCE SPECIALISTS! 


The new Trophy 4 engine puts real performance in 
the Tempest and cuts gasoline bills to boot. This new 
baby is eager to move out for safe passing. 
Holds the going pace on any expressway. Breezes up 
steep hills in high gear. This new 195 cubic inch dis- 
placement, 45° inclined, short stroke, 4 cylinder engine 
has a wide range of h.p. ratings. With single-barrel 
carburetor and stick shift: 110 h.p. (regular gas) or 
120 h.p. (premium gas). With the same carb and 
extra cost automatic shift; 130 h.p. (regular gas) or 
140 h.p. (premium gas). Want still more? Order the 
4-barrel carb with the automatic and get 155 h.p. 
(Or buy the 155 h.p. aluminum V-8 option.) 




PERFECT BALANCE 


Rear axle drive and transmission are combined (a trans- 
axle). Flexible shaft from front engine delivers smooth, 
quiet power. Perfect 50-50 balance gives a flat, level 
ride that no other new-size car can touch. Rides 
like the big ones! An equal load on every 
wheel. Steering is light and easy! Better braking and 
improved traction in snow, sand or mud ! In- 
dependent suspension at all wheels. 

Swing axles keep Temjjest on an even keel over bumps, 
ruts, dips and holes! 112’' wheclbaSC. Long 
enough for a cradled ride— short enough to handle like 
a sports car. Big 15" wheels. Good road 
clearance. Long tire life. (13" compact wheels turn 
about 4900 more times to go 100 miles.) Seats six 
men. The big transmission hump is gone. The 
middle man can stretch out size 12 brogans! Wide- 
Track, too! The track is up to 3 inches wider 
than most compacts. Less lean. Less sway. Better 
cornering. Pontiac dealers have it — and 
they have it now! A four-door sedan ... a sta- 
tion wagon ... a full line-up of acces.sories. Try the 
Tempest out for an hour — you’ll want in for keeps! 


TONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION . GENERAL MOIXJRS CORPORATION 



AMERICA’S ONLY FRONT ENGINE « REAR TRANSMISSION CAR 

155 H.P. FROM FOUR CYLINDERS! 

PRICED WITH THE COMPACTS! 


Ill 

> 
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Sports 

Illustrated 

LESS ROOM AT 


by WALTER BINGHAM 


T he football season passed from 
October into November, and the 
list of logical candidates for the na- 
tional title dwindled to five. Unde- 
feated Iowa, looking better each week, 
gained in stature with a 21-7 victory 
over Kansas. But two other Big Ten 
teams, Minnesota and Ohio State, 
also advanced. The three begin an ab- 
breviated round-robin elimination 
this Saturday in Minneapolis when 
Iowa meets Minnesota. Any one of 
them may emerge as the national 
champion. Only the Big Eight leader, 
Missouri, which continued undefeat- 
ed with an impressive win over Ne- 
braska, and Navy, a scared victor over 
Notre Dame, can challenge them. 


Cut from the list of eligibles last 
Saturday were two of 1959’s top- 
ranked teams, Syracuse and Missis- 
sippi. A strong and— it is becoming 
increasingly clear — badly underrated 
Pittsburgh exposed Syracuse as just a 
poor imitation of last year’s cham- 
pionship team as it beat the Orange 
10 0. Mississippi, which has grown 
fat on a marshmallow schedule, was 
fortunate to tie LSU, a team that had 
lost four straight games. A third pre- 
tender to the title, Baylor, previously 
undefeated and ranked seventh, w'as 
defeated easily by twice-beaten TCU. 
And ninth-ranking Washington, 
though it did manage to nip Oregon 
in the last three minutes 7-6, lost all 



THE TOP 


As the race for football’s national championship 
grew tighter, Syracuse and Mississippi, strong 
preseason favorites, were virtuaily eliminated 


chance for consideration by the tame- 
ness of its victory. 

The death of Syracuse’s 16-game 
winning streak, and with it its hope 
of repeating as national champion, 
was not entirely unexpected. Narrow 
escapes against Kansas, Holy Cross 
and Penn State hinted at a future fail- 
ure. Some of last year’s heroes looked 
lazy. Complacency became an un- 
popular but often-heard word on the 
campus. Still it was thought that the 
Syracuse team was very good, good 
enough to beat Pittsburgh. It was 
startling to see how timidly the Or- 
ange accepted defeat when it came. 

Syracuse made only five first downs 
all afternoon and never two in a row. 


Only once did it get past midfield. 
Its All-America halfback, Ernie Da- 
vis, made only ,37 yards in 13 carries. 
Pitt recovered three Syracuse fum- 
bles and intercepted as many passes. 
Throughout the game the Pitt line 
blocked and tackled viciously, com- 
pletely outplaying the Syracuse line. 

Pitt scored a touchdown in the first 
period after an interception by jun- 
ior Linebacker Joe Kuzneski gave it 
the ball on the Syracuse 15. On sec- 
ond down Quarterback Jim Traficant 
faked a handoff to Fullback Jim Cun- 
ningham, then followed him through 
a wide hole over right tackle and 
straight into the end zone. In the 
third period Halfback Fred Cox kicked 


a 38-yard field goal, and Syracuse 
was a beaten team. 

Mississippi, for the second straight 
week, salvaged a degree of dignity 
with a last-second field goal. Two 
weeks ago Mississippi beat Arkansas 
on a 39-yarder by Allen Green with 
three seconds remaining. Last week 
Green kicked two more, the second 
from 42 yards out with six seconds 
left to tie LSU 6-6, but Mississippi 
Coach Johnny Vaught had no illu- 
sions about its meaning. In the dress- 
ing room after the game he said quiet- 
ly, “We shouldn’t have lost. I con- 
sider a tie a loss.’’ And well he might, 
for he knew that the tie had ruined 
conlinued 


WASHINGTON 


7 


OREGON 


6 


MISSISSIPPI 


6 


LSU 0 




AT THE TOP conliliucd 

Mississippi’s chances for top ranking. 

Of the five teams fighting for the 
national championship. Iowa proba- 
bly is the favorite, if only because of 
its phenomenal luck, which has curt- 
sied to the Hawkeyes three times this 
season. But one Big Ten coach, Pur- 
due’s -Jack Mollenkopf, is not so sure 
that Iowa’s breaks are all luck. Iowa 
has earned them, he says, because it 
plays open, daring football. The 
Hawkeyes never punt on third down 
and often gamble vvith one or two 
yards to go on fourth down, even 
when in their own territory. So it 
follows that a team with such adven- 
turous spirit should be blessed with 
good fortune. 

Minnesota and Ohio State are on 
the cautious side. Coach Murray 
Warmath of Minnesota believes there 
is nothing so effective as a solid run- 
ning offense, a point Minnesota dem- 
onstrated with a vengeance in its 
48-7 win over Kansas State. Min- 
nesota scored four touchdowns on 
one-yard runs and two touchdowms 
on two-yard runs. 

The Minnesota defense is one of 
the best in the country. In six games 
its opponents have scored only 31 
points. Thus Minnesota can afford to 
be patient, punt on third down if nec- 
essary and wait for the breaks. 

Woody Hayes of Ohio .State makes 
Warmath look like a radical. Hayes 
is undoubtedly the most conservative 
coach in the land. “When you get 
fancy, you get beat,” he likes to say, 
and evidently even a simple handoff 
to a halfback is fancy in Woody’s 
quarterback book. In some 300 plays 
the Buckeyes ran off in their first five 
games, halfbacks handled the ball 
only 38 times. 

It follows that the Hayes system 
pro\’ides the quarterback and full- 
back with busy Saturday afternoons. 
Quarterback Tom Matte will hand 
off to Fullback B ob Ferguson , who will 
smack into the line for three yards. 
The same play gains three more. Then 
Matte fakes to Ferguson, keeps and 
picks up four yards and a first down. 
When Matte does throw a pass, he 
is often successful, perhaps because it 
is such a surprise. 

Of course, by keeping his halfbacks 
idle Hayes permits opposing defenses 
to overload against Ferguson and 
Matte. But that hasn’t kept the 
Buckeyes from scoring. And, as Hayes 


says, “We’re gonna wreck somebody 
with our halfbacks yet.” 

Last week, against Michigan State, 
Hayes stuck to the fullback-quarter- 
back formula through a scoreless first 
period. Then, early in the second pe- 
riod, Quarterback Matte gave the 
ball to a halfback. Bob Klein. Klein 
ran 46 yards almost unnoticed for a 
touchdown. Ohio State went on to 
win 21-10. 

Missouri has the best record among 
the top five teams. It has w'on seven 
games, scoring 210 points to its oppo- 
nents’ 31. Like Minnesota and Ohio 
State, Missouri has a good running 
game, especially to the outside, and, 
also like both, it has a crushing de- 
fense. Were it in the Big Ten, Missou- 
ri might very well be battling with 
Iowa, Minnesota and Ohio State lor 
the league title. 

Navy, probably, would not be, but 
Navy is different. Navy, simply, is 
Joe Bellino, and as such it may be the 
most exciting team of all. It is Bel- 
lino sweeping end, Bellino starting 
wide again but this time passing, Bel- 
lino catching a pass, Bellino diving 
over a stacked line into the end zone 
and Bellino getting off a 50-yard 
quick kick. When he isn’t doing one 
of these things, Bellino is blocking or 
tackling. 


Joe Bellino is a 21-year-old senior, 
a halfback and a solid bet to win the 
Heisman Trophy as the best football 
player in the nation. Last year Bclli- 
no scored three touchdowns against 
.■\rmy, the first Navy man to do so. 
This year he has scored 80 points, a 
Naval Academy record. And against 
Notre Dame last week Bellino scored 
both touchdowns. 

In other parts of the country there 
are teams with remarkable records. 
These colleges are understandably ig- 
nored when it comes to awarding the 
mythical national title, simply be- 
cause they never play against the top- 
ranked schools. This does not mean, 
however, that their players necessari- 
ly are inferior. A typical case this year 
is New Mexico State (opposite). 

• This Saturday four of the five lead- 
ing teams play critical games. Only 
Ohio State, which meets Indiana, can 
relax. Bellino must run against Duke, 
a team with five victories in six 
games. Missouri also plays a team 
which has won five out of six, Colo- 
rado. But loWa and Minnesota have 
the biggest game of all, against each 
other. Iowa, daring and lucky, against 
Minnesota, cautious and patient. On 
Saturday night the list of candidates 
for the national title will be reduced 
by at least one, perhaps more. 



REACTING AS ONE, 3 Quartet of Ohio State players run, dive and cra^\^ for first- 
period Michigan State fumble. Quarterback Bill Mrukowski (26) recovered the ball. 
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THE TEAM THE PROS WATCH 


High-scoring New Mexico 
State, unbeaten and virtually 
unseen, may get more bids in 
the draft than the top teams 


by ROY TERRELL 


A lmost every football season pro- 
» duces one or more small college 
learns that win most of their games 
but attract no public attention out- 
side their immediate areas. Frequent- 
ly the first national notice these 
teams receive is at draft time, when 
their unknown stars pop up near the 
top of the professionals’ “wanted” 
list. Such a team is little New Mexico 
State. Last Saturday night, down in 
the crisp desert air of Arizona, the 
Aggies won their seventh straight 
victory of 1960. 

They beat Arizona State in a won- 
derfully exciting game by a 27-24 
score, and they did it once again with 
a backfield that would surprise most 
sports page readers. It may be the 
best in the country. 

New Mexico State is not noted for 
its sharp defensive talents— no team 
coached by Warren Woodson ever is 
—and on Saturday night in Tempe 
the Aggie line leaked like a crumbling 
levee. Arizona State has a good ball 
club; in fact, it has two or three good 
ball clubs, and it ran through New 
Mexico State for 328 yards, three 
touchdowns and a field goal. At one 
point early in the fourth quarter the 
Sun Devils led by a score of 24-14. 
But then New Mexico’s Pervis Atkins, 
who is the senior partner in the firm 
of Atkins, Gaiters, Johnson and Jack- 
son. shook loose for a 98-yard kickoff 
return and a 71-yard run from scrim- 
mage and New Mexico State won 
again. 

Atkins, a 195-pound Negro who 



can run the 100-yard dash in 9.6 sec- 
onds, led the nation in rushing and 
scoring last year. This season he has 
been running at wingback, carrying 
the ball only on occasion, catching 
passes, acting as a decoy and block- 
ing. Sometimes, however, the Ag- 
gies need him to take over, as they 
needed him Saturday night. When 
he was through, the lithe Californian 
with the antelope gait had a season 
record of 453 yards in only 43 aston- 
ishing carries for an average of more 
than 10 yards a try; he had caught 18 
passes for 269 yards; he had .scored 10 
touchdowns and kicked one conver- 
sion for 61 points. The Los Angeles 
Rams have already drafted him, and 
they can hardly wait until he arrives 
next season. 

The reason Atkins is playing wing- 
back this year is that his roommate 
and best friend, Tailback Bob Gai- 
ters, weighs 210 pounds and can run 
the 100 in 9.8. Gaiters did not have 
one of his big nights against Arizona 
— in fact, he had his worst of the sea- 
son — but still he gained 81 yards in 
18 carries, scored a touchdown and 
almost personally conducted the Ag- 
gie.? on their first scoring drive. When 


the night was over, Gaiters was lead- 
ing the nation in rushing, with 917 
yards in 138 carries and also in scor- 
ing with 98 points. 

One reason Atkins and Gaiters are 
able to run so well is Charley John- 
son, who weighs 190 pounds and 
can’t really run very well at all. But 
Johnson is a smart, cool quarterback 
who likes to gamble, a marvelous 
team leader and a boy who throws 
a football like Johnny Unitas. fie has 
been drafted by the St. Louis Cardi- 
nals, and the Cardinals could use him 
right now. Last season Johnson was 
second in the nation in total offense, 
seventh in passing yardage and led 
everybody with 18 touchdown passes. 
Saturday night he completed seven 
of 14 for 61 yards and one touch- 
down, which gave him a season rec- 
ord of 74 completions in 127 attempts 
for 929 yards. He leads the nation 
once again in touchdown passes with 
nine. His running and passing set up 
the second Aggie touchdown. 

The fourth member of the New 
Mexico State backfield is a junior 
named Bob Jackson who weighs 215 
pounds and runs over people. He 
Muntmcrf 
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PROS- CHOICE conlumed 

didn’t run over very many Saturday 
night but this was a tough line he 
was going against and he is still the 
junior member of the firm. As for the 
Aggies themselves, their 257 yards 
running and passing and 27 points 
scored kept them on top of the major 
college statistics in both these cate- 
gories. They have now scored 272 
points. 

Not everyone will agree that New 
Mexico Slate deserves its status as 
a major college. It does not play 
Oklahoma or Pittsburgh or Southern 
Cal; it plays New Mexico and West 
Texas State and Texas We.stern and 
schools like that. But this is a matter 
of definition. Certainly, to the teams 
which have been overrun this season, 
the Aggies from little Las Cruces loom 
as large as the Chicago Bears. 

There was a time, long ago, when 
victory was not considered a good 
enough reason for dancing in the 
streets in La,s Cruces. In 190.5, for ex- 
ample, the Aggies were unscored 
upon in five games, although the sea- 
son ended on a slightly deflated note 
when El Paso High School held them 
to a scoreless tie. Again in 1923 New 
Mexico State overpowered all opposi- 
tion, including New Mexico Military, 
Montezuma, Fort Bliss and the Gar- 
den Grocers of E! Paso. But then the 


supermarket was invented. New Mex- 
ico State Joined the Border Confer- 
ence and, until 19-59, it had had only 
one winning season in 21 years. 

Then Dr. Roger Corbett, the New 
Mexico State University president, 
decided that enough was enough. Dr. 
Corbett was on the staff at Maryland 
when Curly Bird hired Jim Tatum to 
revitalize the Terps, and Corbett is a 
man who likes football and believes 
that it plays an important part in 
college life. So in 1958 he went out 
and hired Warren Brooks Woodson to 
coach New Mexico State. 

Woodson is sometimes called an 
ornery old moss-backed so-and-so, 
even by his friends. His enemies pre- 
fer not to discuss him at all. He has 
been accused of running up scores to 
horrifying heights, of refusing to 
shake hands wdth a defeated oppo- 
nent, of stealing good-looking fresh- 
man halfbacks right off someone 
else's campus. He has little use for 
alumni who fail to help him build up 
a football team and no use at all for 
alumni who try to tell him how to 
do it. 

Yet no one ever accused Warren 
Woodson of turning out either a poor 
football team or an uninteresting one. 
His quarterbacks have firm instruc- 
tions to pass at least 20 times a game, 
at least seven times in the first quar- 
ter. He will try almost anything once 


—and will try it again if it succeeds. 
Despite his hornyhandedness, Wood- 
son’s players respect him for his hon- 
esty and knowledge and skill and 
never-ending search for perfection. 

After New Mexico State pounded 
Wichita 40 8 a week ago, Wichita 
Coach Hank Polberg warned Wood- 
son that his ball club was going to get 
even next year. “Why, of course, 
Henry,” said Woodson. “Of course. 
That’s what football is all about.” 

Slightly miscast 

Woodson fits no one's conception 
of a coach. Now 57, he is a man of 
average height and weight ; his brown 
hair is thinning and turning gray at 
the temples: he speaks in a soft, 
high-pitched, drawling voice ; he wears 
glasses and dresses in neat, conserva- 
tive clothes. He does not drink or 
smoke or use profanity CT don’t 
know how a man can sound that 
mean without cussin’,” one of his 
players once said), and he resembles a 
moderately successful insurance sales- 
man on the verge of retirement. 

In the years since he graduated 
from Baylor in 1924, Woodson has 
coached at a lot of places, high school, 
junior college, college, and he has had 
only four losing teams. He has won 
195 college football games and in six 
bowl appearances he has yet to lose. 

Woodson has been offered jobs at 
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bis universities but, for one reason or 
another, he has always turned them 
down. “Sometimes I didn’t like the 
setup,” he says, and adds forthrightly, 
“sometimes they didn’t like me.” 
Primarily he remained atsmall sohooks 
because there he could run things the 
way lie wanted to. He came to New 
Mexico State only when assured that 
he would be head coach, athletic di- 
rector, the man in full charge. Today 
Woodson is happy he went to New 
Mexico and New Mexico is deliriously 
happy to have him. 

New Mexico State Universityranks 
high among the ‘‘Who’s That?” of 
American colleges. Hardly anyone 
ouhside we.st Te.xas. New Mexico and 
Ari!5ona has any idea where it is or 
wliat it is or oven why. “The most 
difiicult recruiting problem we had 
when we first came here,” says Wood- 
son, “was convincing a prospective 
football player in California or Penn- 
sylvania that there really was such 
a place.” 

Las Cruces, State’s home town, is 
located -40 miles north of El Paso, a 
few miles west of the White Sands 
Proving Ground and 15 blocks from 
where Billy the Kid made his last 
jail break. On the outskirts of Las 
Cruces, with the unusual spires of the 
Organ Mountains as a backdrop, 
stand the yellow stucco buildings 
with the red tile roofs that make up 
the university. The campus is dotted 
with Chinese elms and a number of 
blades of gra.ss. It is a Southwest 
school with a Southwest heritage, 
and everyone is very frieiidly, almo.st 
as if this were one of the entrance 
requirements. A land grant college, 
for years State was known as New 
Mexico A&M, but the name was 
changed in 1958, and almost imme- 
diately the proportion of female stu- 
dents to male students shot up from 
1 in 7 to 1 in 3. “Girls don’t like for 
people to think they are agricultural 
students,” says Dr. Corbett. 

There is still a good agricultural 
course, but New Mexico State is now 
better known for its emphasis on the 
physical sciences. Its physics depart- 
ment brings in students from all over 
the country ahd outside the country 
as well; there are large sums of money 
to carry oh an anti-missile applied re- 
search program and there is a new ba.s- 
ic research center. Awarding Ph.D.s 
in physics, mathematics and engineer- 
ing, the school has grown to 3,600 
and it is e.xpected to reach 10,000 


in the course of the next 15 years. 

When Woodson arrived in the 
spring of 1958. he could find only 
eight boys whom he considered prop- 
er material. He had only 35 football 
scliolarship.s, and there was no money 
for more. But Woodson has long been 
known as a most compelling recruiter. 
By the fall, he had a respectable team. 
It was made up of a few leftovers, 
several transfers— and 25 freshmen. 
Border Conference rules allow fresh- 
men to play varsity sports and these 
were good freshmen. They won four 
games, lost three others by a touch- 
down or less, and New Mexico State 
was on its way. 

Woodson has one weakness as a 
coach— defense bores him. Hotvever, 
when he came to New Mexico State 
he conceded that sontr defense might 
be necessary. Accordingly, he hired 
'I’om Moulton to coach the line: next 
year he hired Paul Alley to work with 
the ends: this past summer he hired 
Howard White to coach the defensive 


backs. As a result. New Mexico Slate 
began to show progress on defense last 
year, and the progress has been re- 
spectably sustained this year. 

But New Mexico State still lacks 
depth, and it must score quickly and 
often to win. The boys who have 
been scoring quickly and often for 
the last two years are Gaitens and 
Atkins. Both came together from 
Santa Ana (Calif.; Junior College 
with big reputations, and the reason 
they picked New Mexico Stale was 
a man named Harry Skinner, an 
alumnus ('37 > who had a business in 
Los Angeles and a son playing on 
that same Santa Ana team. “Man,” 
says Gaiters, who was raised in Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, “we didn’t know where 
it was, hut we went." “You wont,” 
says Atkins. “I just followed along.” 
For four days after they arrived in 
Las Cruces, Atkins kept his bags 
packed, just inside the dormitory 
door, trying to talk Gaiters into going 
co)iliiiiieil 0)1 pu'je (54 



DIRECTING PRACTICE, Coaoh Warron Woodsun, a strict perfectionist where of- 
fensive football is concerned, explains a play pattern to ru.shing leader Bob Gaiters. 
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TIME RUNS OUT FOR ARCHIE 


T he quality of agelessness that 
Archie Moore has displayed for 
so many years, to the great joy of his 
generation, suddenly departed him 
last Saturday night and left only 
gallantry and guile to sustain him 
against youth. 

Still the world light heavyweight 
boxing champion in everybody's 
book but that of the maundering Na- 
tional Boxing Association, Archie lost 
in a Roman ring to a fighter who 
would scarcely have caused him in- 
convenience two years ago. He lost 
to the Italian light heavyweight 
champion, Giulio Rinaldi, a 25-year- 
old who suddenly took on interna- 
tional importance by his feat. Nei- 
ther man’s title was at stake, for 
the match was decidedly over-the- 
weight. The 175-pound champions 
came in at 190.4 pounds for Moore, 
181.7 for Rinaldi. Archie’s excess was 
carried about his belly, which bulged 
beneath silk trunks artfully tailored 
to conceal his many dietary indis- 
cretions. But the best tailor on the 
Via Veneto could not have hidden 
Archie’s paunch this night. 

Over-age, overweight, overconfi- 
dent and undertrained, Moore w'as 
all but stopped in the 10th, the final 
round. Referee Marcello Tinelli, in- 
deed, gave him an eight-count, ob- 
serving the European rule that a 
fighter who has been “injured” may 
be counted over even though he has 
not been knocked down. Seeing that 
the referee was about to stop the 
fight, Moore flailed his gloves furious- 
ly in protest, and Tinelli motioned 
the fighters to resume. 

It was an exciting fight, and the 
10th was its most fascinating round, 
for it revealed to the capacity crowd 
of 14,000 screaming Italians packed 
into the new Palazzo dello Sport the 
innate bra%'’ery of Archie Moore, the 
stuff of the heart that has made him 
one of the world’s most admired and 


Archie Moore is old and he is wise, but he is also fat. A hard 
young Italian named Rinaldi whacked him into submission in a 10- 
round nontitle bout in Rome, to the delight of Italian boxing fans 


beloved champions. Ringsiders had 
paid $32.20, an extraordinary ticket 
price in Italy and an extraordinary 
price anywhere for a nontitle fight 
these days. They were not, however, 
overcharged. They saw quite a show. 

The star was Archie, wedged in the 
10th round in Rinaldi’s corner with 
the crowd howling for a kill. Desper- 
ately, on trembling legs, the star held 
to his footing and somehow survived 
Rinaldi’s double-fisted poundings to 
the final bell. It was a stirring feat 
for an old athlete of at least 43, all 
the more stirring in that Rinaldi is 
known as a bit of a puncher. He won 
his title last March with a first-round 
TKO, when he forced the previous 
Italian champion to quit on his feet. 

Fair decision 

The decision was unanimously 
against Moore (though the Associat- 
ed Press scorecard gave him a 5 3-2 
edge), and Archie himself conceded 
that he would have asked only for a 
split decision or, at most, a draw. He 
had almost won the fight by a knock- 
out in the eighth round, when he sank 
a fist into Rinaldi’s liver, a painful 
blow that doubled up the Italian 
until one of his gloves touched the 
canvas. But Moore was too exhausted 
—he had begun to show his weariness 
in the seventh — and could not follow 
up. The round ended with Archie call- 
ing on all his old tricks of elusiveness 
to extricate himself from the Ital- 
ian’s counterattack. From then on 
the world champion’s only purpose 
was survival. Rinaldi battered him 
about the ring in the ninth and al- 
most did him in in the 10th. 

It was Moore’s first defeat since 
Floyd Patterson beat him in 1956. 
Archie took it philosophically. “It 
doesn’t kill me to lose a fight once in 
a while,” he said. “It only inspires 
me to fight better.” 

Archie was in fact inspired to sug- 


gest that the next time he fights 
Rinaldi it be for the world title. Al- 
though the NBA recently stripped 
him of his championship (for failure 
to defend it within a technically re- 
quired and universally ignored six- 
month period), Europe as well as 
New York and other U.S. state com- 
missions still hold that Archie is world 
champion. He felt that an actual title 
fight between him and Rinaldi — sud- 
denly an Italian national hero- 
might be held at an outdoor stadium 
in Rome in early summer. 

“I would fight him again,” Archie 
said, “provided his men came up with 
a championship bout of 15 rounds, 
which is better for me than a 10-round 
fight. Also, if I were down to 175 I 
would do much better.” 

Archie’s trainer, Dick Saddler, 
blamed some of Archie’s excess weight 
on inability to comprehend the metric 
system and its confusing use of kilo- 
grams instead of simple pounds. 

“I still don’t know what we really 
weigh,” Saddler sighed after the 
weighin, “and I haven’t since we've 
been here. Everybody says ‘It’s about 
this’ or ‘It’s about that’ but we’ve 
never been sure.” 

It was costly fat in more than one 
respect. Archie had been guaranteed 
$20,000 but had agreed to forfeit 
$1,000 for every pound he weighed 
over 185. He could therefore have 
been docked $5,000 had not the pro- 
moters relented and given him $19,- 
000. The promoters could afford to be 
generous, for, thanks to Moore’s 
drawing power, they grossed about 
$65,000 in one of Italy’s most finan- 
cially successful fights of recent years. 

“They sent us an old man to fight 
Rinaldi,” an Italian fan cracked on 
getting his first look at Moore’s gray- 
ing head and ponderous paunch. And 
that, to be sure, was true, but it was a 
very remarkable old man. Next time, 
young Rinaldi, watch out! end 
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AFTER THE FIGHT Archie (ubove) was sadly philosophical, 
blaming his failure on a plethora of weight and a paucity of 
rounds, and observing that an occasional defeat “inspires me to 


fight better.” Bui in the 10th round (below) Archie crouched 
helplessly in Rinaldi’.s corner, covering himself with weary 
arms and hoping only to .survive without being knocked out. 


Photographs bij Art Shnrj 


The Battle 
of Pelee 


“The miracle of Pelee Island,” says the Rev. Theo- 
dore Brain, pastor of its Anglican congregation, “is 
not that the pheasants multiply like flies on a sum- 
mer day but that so many hunters get out alive.” 
Pelee Island, which lies in Lake Erie some 16 miles off 
Kingsville, Ont., is perhaps thicker with pheasants 
than any other natural preserve: there are 24,000 
birds in its 36 square miles. There were, that is, up 
till last week, when 966 hunters arrived by plane 
and boat to join 200 of the island’s 500 residents 
in Pelee’s annual two-day pheasant shoot. Providen- 
tially, there were only two accidents of any conse- 
quence {see page 26). 

By nightfall on Tuesday, every Pelee farmer had 

coiitiimed 





EARtv-BfRD pheasant hunters and their 
dogs who flow over in private and charier 
pianos for the two-day shoot wait at Pofee 
Island's airstrip for rides u» Iheir lodging:'- 


4 IN THE FIELDS, a Wary patrol of six hunt- 
ers, shotguns Hi ihe ready, stalks through 
the bush after the island’s pheasants, which 
most likely outnumber them 4,000 to one. 


BIRD-DOGOING pastor, the Rev. Theodore 
Brain, points for Creighton J. ffamel, reeve, 
or mayor, of Peloe Island. Said Hamel; “'Ne 
bought an extra 500 birds, just to be sure." 



BATTLE conlinueJ 


provided bed and board (at $30 to $50 a head) for up 
to a dozen hunters, each of whom had purchased $56 worth 
of licenses for the privilege of bagging 10 cocks. 

Wednesday dawned with a drizzle, and an east wind raked 
the hedgerows, ravines, corn stubble and soybean fields, driv- 
ing the birds to deep cover. The start of the hunt was set 
for 8 a.m., but to the south the barrage began 20 minutes 
early. Like a line of skirmishers, the parties swept the fields, 
dogs working back and forth in their ancient geometry. The 
cannonading of the guns, the shrill whistles directing the dogs, 
even the dour weather— all were reminiscent of the Western 



BUNDLED in foul-weather gear, Mrs. Fred Garling of Dearborn, 
Mich, totes her gun like a flagpole. At Lake Erie’s edge (Tight) two 
hunters bring down two pheasantsheading desperately for open water. 
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Front. Instinctively, whenever a bird rose, a hunter who was 
being tailed by another dropped to his knees. The shot fell 
on the caps and shoulders of participants and observers like 
rice at a wedding. 

At the parsonage, Mrs. Brain peered anxiously out of her 
window. “I have two pheasant friends,” she confided. ‘T do 
hope they’ve found a good hiding place.” They needed one. 
If the dogs failed to rout them out, they were likely to be 
trampled to death. Despite the wind and rain that ‘‘made run- 
ners out of flyers,” the bag was decent, and at nightfall the 

eontinued 




ON THE BEACH, Mfs. Jamos Blake of Newark, Ohio leisurely fires 
from an abandoned, backless Morris chair. Many pheasants, fright- 
ened by the fierce fusillade, sought peace and quiet over the waves. 
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lEDGEROW BUT SUFFERED ONLY MINOR DAMAGE 


PELEE PURPLE HEART ROBERT GLEN TOOK A BLAST BROADSIDE THROUGI 


BATTUE 

birds hung by their pretty necks from every clothesline. 

While the Rev. Brain comforted the wounded {see 
above), a service he had once performed during World 
War IT, clerks at the township office, which resembled a 
feudal counting house, tallied the swag: $33,000, nearly 
half the yearly operating fund for the island, and $20,- 
000 more for the Province. A Pelee Island farmer’s annu- 
al net income averages $2,800, and taxes are steep on the 


island, so the hunters’ money was needed and welcome. 

By Thursday morning the rain stopped. Wet ground 
and a heavy overcast kept the birds down. But this only 
goaded the hunters to greater effort, and the gunfire was 
intense. “Haven’t heard anything like this,” said one 
oldtimer merrily, “since Perry took Put In Bay in ’13.” 

“For this weather it wasn’t a bad shoot,” said a ward- 
en tallying birds at the airstrip. “Of course, there’s al- 
ways a batch who catch a little shot, but what the hell 
—three years ago a fellow was killed.” end 
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KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY • 86 PROOF* EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY COMPANY, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


All dressed up... ready to give... 

so good to get... and so easy to give! It’s already wrapped in gleaming foil and 
shining ribbon, wherever fine whisky is sold. And don’t forget— Early Times is the 
true, traditional, old-style Kentucky Bourbon . . . slow-distilled for the true Kentucky 
flavor that’s so easy to recognize— so hard to forget! 

GIVE THE TRUE OLD-STYLE KENTUCKY BOURBON 


EARLYUMES 






The Stetson-styled 
TURF CLUB $13.95 

Youthfully flattering indeed 
is this swagger towji-and-country 
casual. All new— from its "silky” mix 
and deep-sculptured crown, with special lining 
to the rough-textured band, 
with gold-toned equestrian ornament. 

Choice of three smart colors. 


Styled and Crafted by 

STETSON 


And to match it... this Stetson-smart 
TURF CLUB SPORTS SHIRT $6.95 

This superbly designed and tailored long-sleeve sports shirt 
is fashioned of 100% combed cotton and is wash ’n’ wear. 

Note the contrasted trim on collar and pockets, and 

the Turf Club emblem embroidered above the left pocket. 

Choice of loden, gray and brown. 


Stetson "Cushioned-to-Fil" leathsrhas been thestandardot hat comfort for over70 years. Stetson Hatsaremadeonfy by John B. Stetson Company and its affiliated companies throughout the world 



DOWN 

WITH 

GOURMETS 

After too much exposure to the Francophile 
doubletalk in current cookery, a repatriate 
Texan pieads for a return to honest eating 

by STANLEY WALKER 


T must be obvious that the cur- 
rent trend in American cooking 
has been carried to lunatic lengths, 
with fakery breeding upon idiocy and 
culinary snobbery flourishing in the 
fields, the apartments and the patios 
of every little show-off in this coun- 
try. That phase in American history 
known as Keeping Up with the Jones- 
es (or Maggie and Jiggs trying to get 
into society) has been replaced by 
our current status-seeking need to 
outdo the Joneses. 

In the field of cooking, we are now 
trying not only to outdo the Joneses 
but to outdo France. Instead of imi- 
tating the French as they deserve, 
and as we used to do in our Jiggs and 
Maggie days, we now make up bastard 
dishes in the name of France, use only 
her more theatrical touches and trim- 
mings, give them fractured or classi- 
cal French names and call ourselves 
gourmets. After fairly steady reading 
of national magazines and assorted 


city newspapers, after listening to the 
radio and keeping my ear to the 
ground here at Black Sheep Ranch 
in central Texas {a 40-minute mule 
ride from Hard Bargain Mountain), 
I consider myself a man abreast of 
the times and trends. And it seems to 
me that what we have arrived at in 
cookery is a line of goods comparable 
to the valises once introduced to the 
radio public by Bob and Ray. Their 
proud and boastful selling point was 
that their product was made of “gen- 
uine, simulated leatherette.” 

The cookout with its steaks and 
chops was not a bad idea originally 
— if you like burned meat and fresh 
air, or if you are a chicken. But it 
couldn’t be left simple or even small; 
its recipes and pretentious behavior 
now run something like this: 

In the bottom of a large copper 
pot, place 10 pounds of bones. Cover 
with successive layers of beef, frogs’ 
legs and lamb chops with frilled paper 


cuffs on each. On top of this arrange 
layers of pflU de foie gras, imported 
French (white) asparagus, truffles, 
slices of well-ripened Brie cheese (im- 
ported, of course), 2 cups of red caviar 
and 3 pounds of garlic. Cover with 
sauce Soubise, sauce bickamel, sauce 
Robert, sauce velouU and a soupcon 
of every herb and seasoning on the 
kitchen shelf except, of course, salt 
and pepper. Pour over this mess a 
quart of vintage Burgundy and a pint 
of fine old brandy. Wrap pot in grape 
leaves, corn shucks, wet copies of the 
real estate section of the Sunday pa- 
pers, a two-inch layer of clay and 
bury in a pit lined with aluminum 
foil. Cover with ashes and coals. Leave 
everything alone for 24 hours (my 
advice is leave it alone forever) while 
telephoning the neighbors, polishing 
up two dozen wooden-handled soup 
spoons and dusting off the oversized 
Limoges soup tureen. 

continued 
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The gin 
that needs 
no label 

Coates Original Plymouth Gin is made 
only in historic Plymouth, England, 
near the soft upland water of Devon 
so essential to its distinctive taste. 
Plymouth Gin is an original recipe and 
the flavor is unmistakable: eloquent, 
without being aromatic. 

Once you've tasted the distinctive 
flavor of Coates Plymouth Gin you 
can tell it anywhere, anytime — whether 
it’s served to you straight, in a martini 
or on the rocks. And ever afterwards 
you’ll recognize Plymouth by its most 
distinguishing trademark — the flavor. 

Plymouth 

#^11^ IMPORTED FROM 
XJ.X ENGLAND 

pea'f'in every botfl«^*BuUo\'’hose'’who*°fi*^^^ 
the taste of Plymouth, no label la needed. 

Distilled Gin. 94.4 Proof. 100% Grain 
Neulral Splrita • Schlotfelln iCo-.N-Y. 



DOWN WITH GOURMETS covlinued 

After the 'neighbors arrive, remove 
pot from hole, pry loose the wrap- 
pings with a crowbar and remove Hd. 
Then herd the guests around the pot 
to sniff and murmur reverently, “Ah.” 

r iiE HOST, wearing 
a tall chef’s hat 
and an apron with 
comic quips on it, now 
dishes out the con- 
tents, first into the 
soup tureen and then 
into the bowls, hand- 
ing each customer a 
which to sop up the 
gravy. The guests eat. There are a 
few further murmurs of “Ah” and 
“Delicious” and “What is it?” A few 
will get sick, a few will get drunk from 
too much gravy, but there will also be 
one or two manly rumblings off in the 
corner, from husbands to wives, that 
sound very much like, “Let’s get the 
hell out of here, over to Joe’s Diner.” 

After one more “What is it?” the 
hostess grandly and archly aruswers 
that it is a pol-au-feu. “It’s French,” 
she adds loudly, trying to get through 
to the Joe’s Diner set and the other 
riffraff. 

In urban apartments, similar fare 
is served up with a somewhat differ- 
ent ritual: A hunk of tough meat is 
marinated for 10 days in vintage 
Burgundy (how in hell did my grand- 
mother ever get a meal together for 
the harvest hands without vintage 
Burgundy?) and herbs— every con- 
ceivable herb regardless of whether 
they blend, counteract or fight one 


another like Texas coyotes. After 10 
days this corroded meat is cooked, 
not long enough or slowly enough. 
Just before it is served, brandy is 
poured over it, the lights are turned 
out and it is borne to the table blaz- 
ing like the boiler of a Mark Twain 
river boat. Again the guests present 
gush and mumble awed ahs and 
pressing what-is-its. While grating 
pepper over it from a three-foot pep- 
per mill (holding one end of it down 
with her knee), the hostess pants that 
it is hoeuf au curagao rnarinS. “Flam- 
bi!” she calls testily after a couple 
of inattentive listeners who have be- 
gun looking for water buckets to put 
out the fire. 

It is not contended here that it is 
a sin to borrow from the world’s best, 
to adapt it and maybe improve on 
it. That is what piebald America has 
been doing ever since the first immi- 
grants landed here with their nation- 
al and ancestral recipes. We have, as 
a consequence, a variety of good eat- 
ing that no other country enjoys. We 
have Pennsylvania Dutch, Midwest 
Scandinavian, Milwaukee German, 
West Coast Oriental, Texas and New 
Mexico Mexican and Spanish, and 
French and Italian pretty much ev- 
erywhere. In addition to our foreign 
heritage, we are, in our own right, ‘ 
the country of turkeys, Louisiana 
bullfrogs, Maine lobstera and gold- 
en bantam corn; of Maryland terra- 
pin, Kansas beef, Chesapeake oys- 
ters, Long Island bay scallops, Vir- 
ginia ham, Idaho potatoes, and Gulf 
shrimp. In this great land with its 
variety of climate, a vast selection 
continued 
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ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Sophisticated readers all over the nation 
will recall him a.s the author of such best- 
selling books as .l/rs. Aslar's Horse, The 
Night Club Era, City Editor and Home 
to Texas. But New Yorkers 
who date back to the pre-re- 
peal era will remember Stan- 
ley Walker best as the tangy 
and provocative city editor 
of the New York Herald 
Tribune in an age when daily 
journalism was as jealous of 
style and flavor as it is now 
of circulation and advertis- 
ing revenues. He zealously 
studied the public's pecca- 


dilloes and helped to mold its taste. This 
may be a tactless time to mention it, but 
before he left them after 26 years to re- 
turn to his native Texas, Walker’s New 
York friend.s considered him 
a gourmet. 

His friend, James Thur- 
ber, whose pertinent draw- 
ings, hitherto unpublished, 
adorn these pages and the 
cover of this issue, has re- 
cently added acting to his 
as.$orted accomplishments. 
He plays James Thurber in 
the hit Broadway produc- 
tion of A Thurber Carnival. 
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Some A/iswers to the Car Question oj' tJie i/eai-— 


WHiVT WILL 


THE 1961 THUNDERBIRD/BE LIKE? 


'I'wL-lve extra j)oinuls of foam rubber eiisliioniiig )iave 


wix years ago Ford presented the first two-passenger 
Tluinderl)ird. Overnight this slim, trim ]>ersonal car 
witli tile fiery jiersonality became a symbol of every- 
thing tiiat was moflern. 

'l'lire<- years later the 4-pa.ssenger Tluimlerbird ap- 
peared and a new automotive era began. The 'riumder- 
bird idea started It) eliatige the shape of tlie .\meriean ear. 

On Xovt'inber lOtli a new trend begins with a eom- 
}>letely new 'riinndt'rbirtl — the finest ever ljuilt. The 
features tliat mean Tliunderliirtl have all been jireserved. 
'rile ne\\- 'riuinderbird i.s not a hair wider nor a tenth of 
an inch longer than its pretleee.ssors. 'I'he cla.ssic rociHine, 
the distinctive styling, the rpiick and elegant motion, 
the 4-])assenger luxury, the famous eotrsole and tlie rich 
iiiteritu's are all pi’esent in .sujierb new form. 



The new ojitiona! Swing-Away Steering W heel symbol- 
izes the trend-setting newne.ss of this remarkable car. 
\Vhen you enter or leave your new TIumderbird, a touch 
of the hand moves the wheel aside a full ten inches, With 
the wheel out of the way, you find getting in and out 
extraordinarily easy. .\nd the Swing-Away Steering 
Wheel i.s built to move mi/jy when the tran.smission is in 
I'.VHK. ^ ou can .set the car in motion only when the 
wheel is .securely locked in driving position. 

In the tradition of <‘ngiiieering leadcrshij) that keeps 
TIumderbird uniriue among curs, the 1961 TIumderbird 
introduce.s many oiitstanfling advance.s in automotive 
luxury ami convenience. Kvery change that ha.s been 
made is significant in terms of greater elegance, greater 
performance, greater luxury — and above all — greater 
comfort. Door openings arc wider and higher. 'I'he 
wind.shield projection lias lieen eliminated. \'ou enter and 
leave your new 'riiuiulerbird with an ease aiul freedom 
you've never experiencetl before. 


been mouhled into the .seats. .\ml although exterior 
'Thunderbinl dimensions have been retained, imjirove- 
ments in ilesign (including the use of curvcfl side 
windows) have permitted generou.s increa.scs in shoulder, 
elbow and hip room. 

AVrr TIumderbird Spirit 

It's an old Detroit fundamental that liand.some is a.s 
liaiulsome does. For 1961 'riiuiuletbiril performance i.s 
more spectacular than ever before. The new liigh-per- 
foriiuince Tluimlerbird 390 Sjiecial \ -8 engine (standard 
equijiment) is a beautiful job of engineering, sjiecifieally 
tlesigiied for the size, weight and balance of this ear. 
This i.s Thunderbinl spirit in its most tlazzling form. 

The ([uick, easy motion of the TIumderbird is inueh 
more than a matter of horsepower and torfpie. .V trio of 
|)ower assists, all staiulard eC|uipment. have been de- 
signed as an integral part of the car for a new high in 
automatic (lri^■ing. Xew (’ruise-O-Matic Drive intro- 
duces you to the silk-oii-silk .smoothnc.ss of vaeuiiin- 
controllci! shifting. Xcw Power Steering reduces steering 
effort up to OoVc- Xew, larger Power Drakes adjust 
them.selves automatically. Ami, with the Tluimlcrbird’.s 
familiar trim dimensions on an even wider tread, you 
corner flatter, maintain a sports-ear grip on th<‘ mo.st 
wildly twisting roails. 

Add durability features like thrcc-pha.se ru.st-prevcn- 
tion treatment of the body and triple-life aluminized 
muffler.s, and you realize why Thunderhird has the finest 
resale rceonl of any luxury car. Tlie 1961 Thunderhird, 
we think, will be almo.st a bankable item. 

Thunderhird Warranty 

Your Ford Dealer i.s extenriing hi.s warranty to 12,000 
miles or one full year, whichever comes first. See him for 
a copy and get all the details. 

The 1961 Tluimlerbird will he at your ncighborhoo<I 
Ford Dealer's on Xovember 10. We think it will be the 
be.st .show in town that night. 

THE 1961 Thunderhird 

Unmistakably new . . . 

unmistakably 'rhunderbird 
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DOWN WITH GOURMETS continued 


New 
broad v 
shouldered 
look 


This bold fountain pen fits a 
man's hand and a man’s way 
of writing. Feels solid and 
comfortable in your g-rip... 
writes easy, fills clean and 
quick, the exclusive Snorkel 
Pen way. Distinctive, hand- 
ground, inlaid point. Fight 
point styles, choice of models 
and colors. Sets S14.95 to 
$35, pens SIO to S25. Just 
say'TFM-Pen For Men.” 


SHEAFFER5 
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of fresh vegetables, fresh fruits and 
game are available to us every season 
of the year. So what in the name of 
Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Grover Cleveland and Fannie 
Farmer are we trying to do to our 
cooking? And why? 

My esteemed and longtime friend, 
Sheila Hibben, a staunch advocate of 
honesty and quality in cooking in 
her cookbooks, her columns and in 
her own home in New York, wrote 
recently that it was her guess that 
we began to go wrong when we “pas- 
sionately appropriated” the word 



gcurmet. She lamented further the 
growing “conviction that there is 
something inherently stylish in a du- 
bious quiche lorraine from Third Ave- 
nue or a beef tourgnignon from the 
freezsr.” Mrs. Hibben, in my opin- 
ion, is a sound woman. (I remember 
a number of years ago, when I lived 
in Ne v York, Mrs. Hibben and I con- 
(. ucted a campaign to revive the use 
cf th3 fine old American word receipt 
and to scuttle the word recipe. It was 
a short-lived and ill-fated effort. I also 
remember her diagnosis one evening 
of the ills of America. “Do you real- 
ize,” she asked me, ‘that two whole 
generations of children have grown 
up in this country, not knowing what 
it is like to lick the paddles of an ice 
cream freezer?”) 

I am for eliminating from the 
American language the word gour- 
met, and the word soupgon, and I 
would like to whack with a hoe han- 
dle the next person I find using the 
word “chic” in describing food. I 
have seen in print “chic dinner party 
continued 
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It’s Taylor Champagne... you’ll love it! At holiday time, 

or any time, a gift of sparkling Taylor New York State Champagne 
says, “You are someone speciall” Taylor Wines are the pride of New 
York’s Finger Lakes, one of the world's most favored vineyard regions. 

For your special gift Hst, choose Taylor Brut or 
Dry Champagne or Sparkling Burgundy. 
Also delicious Taylor table or dessert wines, 
ytLOB w.M COMPLY. iHc , -..MNOBospoPT. H ■ available in beautifully festive gift packages. 
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DOWN WITH GOURMETS continued 



kf,i^ 

Charlei Dickeni was ail eminent patron of Justerini & Brooks 
who have been purveyors of fine wines and spirits for over 

two centuries. Today this celebrated house is famous for 
a standard of quality that has brought good cheer 

and good fellowship to every corner of the world. 
Try the famous J & B Rare Scotch, of flavour unsurpassed. 


in cost 

^orlds apart in 



RARE 
SCOTCH WHISKY 

"WarliJ's Finest" 86 Proof Blenduri Whisk* 


Imported by 
THE PADDINGTON 
CORP., 

630 Fifth Avenue, 
Nevr York 20 



DOUBLE THE ACTION with the Walk-Away... two-way zipper front surcoat with bi-swing 
front and back action sleeves. In beige and black olive, brown with plaid nylon fleece lining. 
Sizes 36 to 46 about S30. In Zelan treated Kodiak Cloth, an all combed cotton by Reeves 
Brothers, Inc., New York— one of America’s leading fabric manufacturers. At fine stores 
everywhere or write B. W, Harris Mfg. Co., Sixth at Sibley Streets, St. Paul 1, Minn. 
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food,” “breast of pheasant— looking 
very chic” and not long ago, on a 
plane right here in Texas, I over- 
heard a woman say, “My butcher 
shop is terribly chic.” It is the end. 
It makes me tic, bridle, unfocus and 
hackle from my Stetson to my socks. 
It also makes me hungry for a back- 
woods meal of sowbelly and turnip 
greens and black-eyed peas and corn 
bread and sliced onions and, for des- 
sert, buttermilk biscuits and sorg- 
hum molasses. And in company with 
my cowhand pals. 

/ SAY let us go 
back to calling 
recipes receipts (I 
am a diehard fool), 
back to two-foot- 
square damask 
napkins stuffed in 
at the collar, back 
to using the word 
“gravy” when it 
is a gravy and not 
a sauce. (What is 
veloute sauce, aft- 
er all, but white 
chicken gravy? 

Soubise sauce but 
white chicken gra- 
vy with onions in 
it?) 

While we’re on 
this subject, I 
would like to heave 
the word vichy- 
ssoise right out the 
back door. I have 
no objection to leek-and-potato soup 
with chopped scallion tops sprinkled 
over it, which we'v’e had with us 
since Martha Washington was the 
Widow Custis; in fact, I like it. But 
why was it never embraced as the 
gourmet's soup of the week until 
somebody renamed it? 

I say let’s stop making a rite of 
mixing a salad (not tossing it), and 
furthermore I say let’s bring back 
the hostess who was interested not 
in trying to outdo her neighbor but 
primarily and proudly in “setting a 
good table.” 

I say let us continue to borrow and 
learn whatever we can from every 
country we can reach, but I urge that 
we learn to cook their dishes first as 
they cook them; let’s learn and re- 
spect before we start improvising in 
continued 
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Wliy are people throwing away both headlamps 
when one still lights? 


lipcmisi* a pair of G-E SUBURBAN Headlamps gives 
their 2-headlamp cars twice as much light ivhere 
It’s needed! It's almost like driving n new 4-headlamp car 
when you switch on the low beam of your new General 
Kleclric SUBURBAN Headlamps! Only G-E SUBURBAN 
Headlamps, among all the brands made for two-headlamp 
cars, have the low beam filament on focus to give you a 
''spotlight elTect”. This gives you twice as much light 
where you need it . . . down the right side of the road. 
So you see better in spite of the other car’s lights . . . 
even if he fails to "dim” fur yuu! 


If you have a two-headlamp car, don’t even wait for one 
headlamp to burn out. Have a pair of new General Electric 
SUBURBAN Headlamps installed and aimed today! See 
how much easier and more relaxing night driving can be. 
General Electric Comjlany, Miniature Lamp Department, 
M-024, Ncla Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 

“Egrets /s Our Most Important Phae/uef 

GENERAL® ELECTRIC 
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The ESQUIRE, Modal 6924, Canutne Mohagany Cordovan Sllp-On, 


PUT YOUR 




FOOT 


FORWARD 


genuine ComFlex process 


One look at these shoes and you’re beginning to see the light — put on a pair 
and you’ll Anow they’re made to wear morning, noon and night. Exclusive 
ComFlex Process lightens your step, flexes with your foot. Sheer shoe-magic, 
at your Weyenberg Dealer. Write us for his name. From SJI-9J to S23.95. 


Weyenberg 

WEYENBERG SHOE MANUFACTURING COMPANY # MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 




our grasshoppery , show-off, bumbling 
w'ay. And I urge, I implore, I plead 
that we be proud and self-confi- 
dent as we consider our own vast and 
wonderful array of native and re- 
gional receipts. 

Here in central Texas, where civili- 
zation is not very highly advanced 
and the climate is semiarid, even I 
can boast a good table. With judicious 
irrigation, and because I am prob- 
ably the greatest gardener since Bur- 
bank, I produce Persian melons, casa- 
bas, three kinds of cantaloupe: my 
fruit trees bore well this year— peach- 
es, plums, pears, apricots and out- 
standing grapes. I raise all manner 
of herbs and vegetables and four kinds 
of peppers. From these I make Walk- 
er’s Pepper Sauce, “Balm for Ma- 
ture Gizzards,’’ which I bottle and 
send to friends in Kew York and on 
the West Coast. (Regrettably, it has 
a tendency to blow up in transit or on 
their shelves.) 

I raise lamb, beef, pork and chick- 
en, all of the best quality; also avail- 
able are ducks, doves, quail, venison 
and fresh-water fish. Partly at my 
suggestion, some of the local stores 
have been stocking good olive oil, 
good coffee, herring and sometimes 
decent cheese. My Yankee wife is an 
excellent cook. She judiciously com- 
bines New Eng- 
landcookingwith 
French, Italian, 
Spanish, Mexican 
and Deacon Jones 
Southern. Deacon 
Jones is the pro- 
prietor of a Ne- 
gro restaurant in 
Austin, one of the 
few eating places 
around here that serves good, hon- 
est southern cooking. In a segregated 
corner, the whites are privileged to 
enjoy it. All in all, I wouldn’t say 
I am the Brillat-Savarin of the Plains 
(but if anyone called me that, I 
wouldn’t argue); I am merely a lover 
of honest and quality food. 

There must be thousands of 
healthy, food-loving Americans — the 
unmarinated backbone of the social 
fabric — who view all of this gourmet 
nonsense with queasiness and its side- 
line of arson with shudders. Or are 
there? Have we sold our birthright 
for a mess of porridge, fiambi, God 
forbid? END 
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/ WOULD BK the first one to admit 
that women did not plan to save 
t,;ie sports box office when television 
became so popular. But now that 
we’ve done it, you would think that 
someone like Carroll D. Rosenbloom 
of the Baltimore Colts would have 
said one small word of appreciation 
before driving off in his long limou- 
sine to deposit all those gate receipts 
at the bank. It isn’t as though we were 
waiting around for Mickey Mantle 
to wire a dozen roses or .John Unitas 
to send a mash note. But I do think 
it is time for everybody’s “front 
office” to realize that the hand that 
rocks the cradle is aiso the hand that 
is stuffing all that money into the 
cash drawers of every stadium in the 
country. 

You ask me why? Simple. Men are 
widely known to be reasonable and 
logical creatures. If they were the 


only ones who liked sports, television 
would have been the end of football, 
baseball and most other spectator 
contests because men would have 
done the logical thing. They would 
have stayed at home in their comfor- 
table easy chairs in front of the tele- 
vision set instead of sitting in a freez- 
ing stadium or a broiling bleacher. 
Why don’t they? Because women like 
sports too, and they drag their men- 
folk out to the stadiums to see the 
sports women are never allowed to 
see at home on television. 

Let me put it this way. Who has 
ever seen, or even thought of, a woman 
spending Sunday afternoon lolling on 
a sofa, drinking beer, eating sand- 
wiches and watching the Rams play 
the 49ers? Nobody, that’s who. On 
the other hand, the divine right of 
kings was never more firmly estab- 
lished than the divine right of hus- 


bands to plant themselves in a chair 
to watch a sporting contest on tele- 
vision and never move until it is over. 

Oh, a man may start out graciously 
by suggesting that his wife watch it 
with him, but his invitation is good 
only until he gets hungry. Naturally, 
his wife is perfectly welcome to watch 
as long as meals are served, his phone 
calls are taken, children kept quiet 
and all the minor emergencies coped 
with— quietly, please— until the game 
is over. And, of course, Bill Virdon 
makes that fabulous catch while she 
is getting mayonnaise out of the re- 
frigerator, the pitcher hits a double 
just after she answers the doorbell and 
Bobby Richardson gets a grand slam 
homer as she is letting the dog out so 
he will stop scratching the woodwork. 

“Boy, you should have seen it, 
honey,” he says. 

conliniu’d 
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WOMEN AND TV eotilinued 



The very next time "Weeb Ewbank 
of the Baltimore Colts gets a salary 
check or Walter O’Malley starts 
gloating over the seating capacity of 
the Coliseum, they had better think. 
Without us, gentlemen, there would 
be nothing, but nothing. Any wife 
can tell them that for every loyal, 
vigorous husband who is willing to 
drive through crowded traffic to a 
Saturday or Sunday sports event, 
there are 99 shiftless, indolent sloths 
who will settle for an afternoon nap 
in front of whatever game happens to 
be on TV. And as for their old alma 
mater, it could crumble into a pile 
of rocks before they’d get off that 
chair and support it. 

It is the wives, desperate to see 
something besides the commercials, 
the points after touchdowns and the 
half-time ceremonies, who arrange for 
the baby sitters, send checks for the 
tickets and round up the blankets 
and stadium seats. They have found, 
by sad experience, that it’s the only 
way they can ever get to see a full 
game. 

Oh, we’ve tried to be reasonable 
and logical and stay home too. I know 
of one wife who wangled a second 


television set. It was a little port- 
able destined to be placed in the 
kitchen where, she fondly thought, its 
presence would eliminate her frustra- 
tion as wild cheering burst from the 
living room set just as she had a 
knifeful of jelly poised over a piece 
of bread. Did it? Not at all. The fool- 
ish girl forgot that the major televi- 
sion networks feel it a sacred duty to 
counter one sporting event with an- 
other, so there are always at least two 
games going on simultaneously. Port- 
able television sets are so — well, port- 
able. Her mistake was in not getting 
a set that weighed 200 pounds. Her 
husband moved that nice little new 
set in with the other one, turned on 
the picture plus the sound on one 
for the White Sox and Cleveland. He 
kept an eye on the Giants and St. 
Louis with the sound turned down 
on the other until something exciting 
happened. When she dashed in mad- 
ly to find out what the cheers and 
boos were all about she didn’t even 


know which game they came from. 

Now this is not to say that men are 
not basically gallant, kind and chiv- 
alrous. It is just that they have a 
mental block about women and sports. 
Every man believes his wife perfectly 
capable of discussing intelligently the 
political situation in India, and he 
expects her to hold up her end of the 
table on cosmic rays and space, but 
when it comes to sports he automat- 
ically regards her as an imbecile. If 
it’s baseball, he will turn to her pa- 
tiently and explain, “See, honey, 
there are nine men on a team, and 
each side gets three outs before the 
other side comes up to bat.” 

Who does he think carted the boys 
to Little League practice for three 
years straight, watched every game 
and learned the rule book by heart? 
Does he suppose his son picked up 
those 900 baseball cards off the bed- 
room floor? 

Women start learning sports about 


the time the boy down the .street 
changes from creepy to creamy. Even 
if they couldn't care less, it is forced 
into them like milk and spinach. Take 
me and football. My father was a 
marvelous football player at Wash- 
ington State. My brother played 
quarterback on the high school foot- 
ball team. Although there were four 
girls and one boy in our family, not 
one word was spoken at our table 
from early August until after the 
Rose Bowl that did not involve foot- 
ball. All this happened way back in 
the days when the quarterback ran 
the team — and my sisters and I knew 
so much about strategy that mother 
cautioned us to keep the exact amount 
of our knowledge of football to our- 
selves. It was, she said, the same thing 
as not beating our dates at tennis. 

Now that I am married I like to see 
a football game from time to time, if 
only to tell all the men sitting around 
me just what the penalties are for 
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before the announcer on the loud- 
speaker system tells them. I was very 
careful to choose a husband who liked 
football, too, so our life every fall was 
a lovely succession of football week- 
ends— until we bought our television 
set. I remember that weekend well. 
My husband sank slowly into his 
chair, dialed the channel carrying the 
Game of the Week and announced, 
“This is for me!” It took me about 
20 minutes to discover that it sure 
was — for him alone. 

It required clever management 
(and several sneaky little tricks) to 
get us back to the stadium. For in- 
stance, around our house an envelope 
containing a pair of football tickets 
has usurped the necktie as the good 
old reliable gift item. I give them for 
birthdays, Christmas, and Halloween 
treats. This year my husband wasn’t 
the least bit astonished to receive two 
tickets to the homecoming game as a 
small token of appreciation on Armed 
Forces Day. 

I have even encouraged him to join 
those secret societies that men are 
always forming, like quarterback 
clubs or touchdown clubs. I know 
they are frowned on in some wifely 
quarters, and I do have to pay a price 
—once a week he disappears to at- 
tend a dinner for some big hero or 
important coach who gives him the 
lowdown on the whole situation. 
Women, of course, are not allowed— 
until maybe two months after the 
season is over, by which time we are 
already up to our ears in baseball 
spring training. 

So maybe I am even a traitor to 
my sex for encouraging this kind of 
discrimination. If so, I’ll take the 
blame — but I want some credit too. 
Women are getting pretty tired of 
being regarded as second-class tele- 
vision spectators and we are about 
ready to dynamite our spouses out 
of their overstuffed chairs. Mr. O’Mal- 
ley, Mr. Galbreath, Messrs. Topping 
and Webb, ladies’ day isn't sufficient 
recognition for what we’ve done for 
you. It’s the women who are saving 
your day, and if you don’t want us 
all to take up quilting or ceramics 
or bird watching, you’d better take 
note of this, and when Hall of Fame 
time comes around vote to put a real 
bust into it. end 
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SAFEST WAY 
TO CARRY 
YOUR MONEY 



AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 

Before you go anywhere — don’t forget! Carry American Express Travelers 
Cheques and enjoy that wonderful feeling of security. If they’re lost or 
stolen, you get every cent back without delay. Accepted everywhere ... at 
home and abroad. Buy them at your BANK, Western Union and Railway 
Express offices. Cost only a penny a dollar . . . and they’re always good. 
NEVER CARRY MORE CASH THAN YOU CAN AFFORD TO LOSE 
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PHOTOCSRAPHS BY RICHARD MEEK 


SPLEIMDOR 
F HORSES 


Ceremonious and majestic above all others, Toronto's 
'Royor show offers an appealing blend of superior 
horsemansh ip, rapid pace and incomparable spectacle 


H orse shows come in all sizes and are held in every setting, from 
one-day events in a country pasture to elaborate Functions in 
festooned stadiums that last a week or longer. But none combines 
the disparate ingredients of regal atmosphere, fine horses and the 
pace of a Broadway revue as does Toronto. The Royal Agricultural 
Winter Fair, which opens next week, presents the most elegant and 
visually attractive .show in North America. Radiators warm formally 
dressed box holders, and a mirror by the ring's in gate bears a sign 
that inquires of competitors, “Are you properly attired for this 
class?” Closed-circuit TV informs the committee whether the entries 
arc moving promptly from the two-story horse palace to the ring for 
the next class, and events arc timed by stop watch so schedules are 
met precisely. The world's fastest work crew breaks down an inter- 
national jump course in seconds and. after the horses perform, the 
judging of conformation and soundness (often a lengthy process, of 
no interest to the average spectator) takes place outside the ring 
while the show continues. Later, a victorious rider, like Claire Lang 
Miller returns to the ring, heralded by trumpets, to receive 

a handshake and trophy after the Canadian first-place red ribbon is 
pinned on her hunter's bridle. On the following pages are other col- 
orful demonstrations of the special Dominion quality of The Royal. 




JUIVIPEP 18 SILHOUETTED AGAIMST BLUE AND GREEN BUNTING IN FAIR’S 



COLORS. A NEW DECORATIVE TOUCH TO AN ALWAYS BRILLIANT SHOW RING 


RED-COATED MDUNTIES AND KILTED HONOR 
GUARD ADD DISTINCTIVE CANADIAN FLAVOR 



In a dashing display of their 
horsemanship. Mounties execuie 
a precision ride over fences. 

At right; Ontario Lieutenant 
Governor Mackay reviews 
St. Andrew's Cadet Corps. 




TRADITIONAL CLOSING CEREMONY UNITES SHOW’S CHAMPIONS 


AND PRIZE-WINNING DRAFT TEAMS AS BAND PLAYS “GDD SAVE THE QUEEN‘ 






To set the gourmet world on fire, 
mellow the highballs with Seven-Up! 


Somewhere there may be some poor chaps who’ve 
never tried 7-L’p in their highballs. Even Men of 'J'aste. 

Even your own guests! 

Take them under your wing. Introduce tliem to this 
connoisseur’s drink. Point out how 7-U'p Hatters a whiskey . . . 
how it smoothes whiskey Havor without smothering it. 

Let them watch 7-Up mix itself in their drinks. 

(It’s so lively, it stirs itself!) 

P.vS. Is it possible ^0/^ have never tasted this drink? 

Why not see what you’ve been missing! 


Nothing does it like Seven-Up! 




TRIUMPH FOR 
A COLD, 
CRUEL SEA 

by FLORENCE CHADWICK 



IROUGH 56’ WATER CHADWICK STROKES FOR SCOTLAND ON THE FAR HORIZON 


On October 15, Florence Chadwick, 
the best ivoman long-distance swim- 
mer the world has ever known, tried 
to cross the treacherous north channel 
of the Irish Sea, from Donaghadee in 
Ireland to Pnrtpatrick in Scotland, 
a distance of 21 miles. Here is her 
own story of ivhal happened: 


r HE Irish Sea undoubtedly pre- 
sents the toughest problem of 
all to long-distance swimmers. The 
greatest enemy is the cold, at least 
for a person like myself, constructed 
without too much fatty tissue. Out 
in the center of the sea the depths 
measure 100 fathoms, and water tem- 
peratures have been known as low 
as 45°. The sea is rarely smooth 
either, and the distance itself is a 
fraction under 21 miles, slightly more 
than the English Channel. [Miss 
Chadwick has swum the English 
Channel in both directions.] Last but 
not least, there are the tides to be 
taken into account. 

The most essential thing to all 
channel swimmers is a good pilot. On 
my first Irish Sea attempt in 1957, 
when I was dragged from the water 
unconscious after 12 hours, 2H miles 
from the Scottish mainland, I ar- 
ranged for an Irish pilot to take me 
halfway and a Scottish pilot to guide 
me into the finish. This time I de- 
cided to place the complete organiza- 
tion of the swim in the hands of one 


man, and I was lucky to obtain the 
services of Captain David Orr Ewing, 
a retired Royal Naval officer and the 
laird of Portpatrick. 

I estimated that I could cover a 
mile approximately every half hour 
at the beginning of the swim, slowing 
down toward the end but completing 
the crossing in 12 to 13 hours. If I 
was in the water longer I felt sure the 
cold would defeat me. 

To get across a channel one al- 
ways aims to swim at right angles to 
the tides. Thus, one tide sweeps you 
a certain distance off course, but the 
next sweeps you just as far back. In 
other words, in crossing the Irish Sea, 
one should never have to swum more 
than 21 miles, although the tides 
carrying one either to the right or 
left of the intended track make the 
passage over the sea bottom more 
like 30 miles. 

The swim was planned to take 
place during low neap tides unless 
conditions of absolute flat calm exist- 
ed. In the Irish Sea the tide runs 
southward when it is rising and 
northward when it is falling. It was 
decided to start me about 2^2 hours 
before high water. This, it was esti- 
mated (and the swim verified), would 
take me slightly north for the first 
hour, with a slight push provided by 
an eddy stemming out of the large 
Belfast Lough up and around the 
coast from Donaghadee. There would 
then be half an hour of slack, half an 


hour of southgoing tide and then 
three-quarters of an hour of slack 
before the tide turned to the north. 
Then I would be taken northward for 
some five hours, but not too vigorous- 
ly since the neap tide for the time of 
year only moves at about a knot. 
With luck, I would then have only a 
quarter of the swim left to do when 
the tide turned once more to the 
south. It was thought I would come 
in a little below Portpatrick. 

Whatever happened, I knew the 
Irish Sea was going to give me one 
hell of a beating, and accordingly I 
trained harder for the attempt than 
for any other swim in my life. 

After my last Irish Sea swim, in 
which the cold stopped me, I had 
virtually retired, but the failure kept 
gnawing away inside me, driving me 
almost crazy. What finally decided 
me to have one last try was reading 
one day on the same page of a news- 
paper stories about Archie Moore 
and Ted Williams. In comparison, 
at 41, I consider myself a baby. 

By the time I arrived in Scotland 
at the beginning of September, more 
than six months of rigorous workouts 
were behind me. I had even had one 
swim of 10 hours in the lake at Gros- 
singer's, where I work. This is the 
most I have ever swum prior to a 
channel attempt. 

On arrival at Portpatrick, the next 
task was to become acclimated to the 
cotituiued 
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TfflSISTHE 

SEASON 

TRADE-IN TIME! Don’t worry about storing your old boat. Trade 

it in now, receive your new boat “Come Spring” Save maintenance 

and storage costs. 

BEST DEAL! Your local OWENS dealer is ready to give you his Best 
Deal Now! He can do so, if you’ll ask him. 

LAYAWAY PLAN I Your “Christmas Money” can be the small deposit 
to hold your new OWENS for Spring. Find out now all about budget 
terms and how really easy it is to OWN an OWENS Cruiser. 



FREE SEA-PAK! 

MORE THAN $200.00 in Nautical Gifte. Place your deposit on a 25' 
OWENS (either Flagship or Sea SkifF) before January 1. Receive this 
fabulous Christmas present from OWENS ABSOLUTELY FREE. 14— 
count ’em— 14 nautical accessories that all true boatsmen want, but 
seldom treat themselves to. 

• 1961 model channelmaster 
8-transistor marine and 
standard broadcast radio. 

• Two aluminum deluxe marine 
deck chairs. 

« Nautical-style marine baromater 

• Matching marine clock. 

• All-purpose flashing portable 
light 

• Set of 12* parallel rules. 


See the all new for '61 OWENS 25-footers at your local dealer NOW . 
The smooth side Flagships, and the rugged, tapstrake Sea Skiffs are 
the safest, smartest, smoothest "25's” in OWENS' 65-year history. 


• Precision course protractor. 

• Aluminum dividers. 

• Imitation-leather-boundloglMok. 

• Two Canvas yacht fenders. 

• Anchor and tine. 

• Emergency flare kit by Kilgore. 

• The all new spedally-for- 
boatsmen first-aid kit by 
Johnson and Johnson. 

• Marine compass. 


OWENS YACHT COMPANY, BALTIMORE 22, MARYLAND, DIVISION OF BRUNSWICK CORPORATION 


OWENS 

QUALITY 


TfflS IS THE 
REASDIL 
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THIS IS THE 

SEASON 
THIS IS THE 

REASON 


SEA SKIFFS 


Bond Bo3l Sales 
David Boats. Inc. 

Five Cities Island Marine 
Dunn's Marine 
Island Marine 
Lagoon Service & Marina 
A & B Mobile Home Sales 
Bond Hardware 
Brenner Marine. Inc. 

Great Lakes Marine Sales 
Griffith Marine Sales 
Hemminger Marine Sales 
Hi Skipper Marine 
Rackenbaugh's. Inc. 

Sail S Power Craft 
Sports Center 
The Boat Harbor 
Todd Marine. Inc. 

Cy Bennett Boat Works 
Brennan Cruiser Sales 
Cruiser Sales. Inc. 

General Boats. Inc. 
Maaurek Outboard Manrte 
Sales 

St. Clair Divers & 

Marine Sales 
Holiday Harbor 
Manneland 


Chicago. III- 
Skokie. III. 

E. Moline, III. 
Burlington. Iowa 
Wilmington. Ml. 

Fox Lake, III. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Shadyside. Ohio 
Toledo, Ohio 
Erie. Pa. 

Reynoldsburg. Ohio 
Oak Harbor. Ohio 
East Lake. Ohio 
Columbus. Ohio 
Cleveland. Ohio 
Parma, Ohio 
Huron. Ohio 
Cincinriali, Ohio 
Edwardsburg. Mich. 
Bay City, Mich. 

Ml. Clemens, Mich. 
Detroit. Mich. 

Pontiac, Mich. 

St. Clair Shores, Mich, 
St. Paul. Minn. 
Milwaukee. Wise. 


FLAGSHIPS 


Bond Boat Sales 
Evansville Marine & Supply 
Five Cities Island Manna 
Lagoon Service S Marina 
Mississippi Valley 
Boat Sales 

Ovetfield Boat Works 
A S B Mobile 
Homes Sales. Inc. 

The Boat Harbor 
Brenner Marine, Inc. 

Great Lakes Marine Sales 
Griffith Marine Sales 
Hemminger Marine Sales 
Hi Skipper Marine 
Maplewood Marine Sales, Inc. 
Marine Sales & Service 
Rackenbaugh's Inc. 

Sail & Power 
Sports Center 
Dick Staat Boat Sales 
Todd Marine Inc. 

Cy Bennett Boat Works 
Brennan Cruiser Sales 
Cruiser Sales, Inc. 

General Boats Inc. 
Indianapolis Boat Company 
Johnson's Supreme Oil 
Bob Moores Boats & Motors 
Tabletock Mar. & Fish. 

Services. Inc. 

GoldFine's Inc. 

Holiday Harbor 
Manneland 

lonka Bay Boat Works, Inc. 


Chicago. III. 
Evansville, Ind. 
E Moline. HI. 
Fox Lake. III. 


Reyno 
Oak H 


. k Harbor, Ohio 
Euclid. Ohio 
Chesapeake. Ohio 
Louisville. Ky. 
Columbus. Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Parma, Ohio 
Oakdale. Pa. 
Cincinrtati, Ohio 
Edwardsburg, Mich. 
Bay City. Mich. 

ML Clemens. Mich. 
Delioit, Mich. 
Indianapolis. Ind. 
Ludington, Mich. 
Muskegon Hgl., Mich. 

Branson, Mo. 

Duluth. Minn. 

St. Paul. Minn. 
Milwaukee, Wise. 
Excelsior, Minn. 


YACHTS 


Tablerock Marine & Fishing 
Serv. 

Bond Boat Sales 
Misstssippi Valley Boat Sales 
The Boat Harbor 
Bond Hardware 
Brenner Marine, Inc. 

Great Lakes Marine Sales 
Griffith Marine Sales 
Hemminger Marine Sales 
Hi Skipper Martne 
Marine Sales & Service 
Sale & Power Cralt 
Todd Marine, Inc. 

Brennan Cruiser Sales 
Cruiser Sales, Inc. 

General Boats, Inc. 

Howe Marine 

New Buffalo Marine 

St. Clair Divers & Marine Sales 

Dunn's Sportsman Center 

GoldFine's Inc. 

Holiday Harbor 
Martneland 

Tonka Bay Boat Works 
Whilnell Petroleum 


Branson, Mo. 

Chicago, III. 

East St. Louis, III. 
Huron, Ohio 
Shadyside, Ohio 
Toledo, Ohio 
Erie, Pa. 

Reynoldsburg, Ohio 
Oak Harbor, Ohio 
Euclid. Ohio 
Louisville. Ky. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Cincinnati. Ohio 
Bay City. Mich. 

Mt. Clemens. Mich. 
Detroit. Mich, 

Indian River, Mich. 
Hew Buflalo, Mich. 

St. Cisir Shores. Mich. 
Burlington, Iowa 
Duluth. Minn. 

St. Paul. Minn. 
Milwaukee, Wise. 
Excelsior. Minn. 
Moorhead. Minn. 


FOR DESCRtPTlVE LITERATURE ON ALL 
MODELS WRITE TODAY TO: 
DEPARTMENT S-3 


CRUEL SEA ermtinued 

north channel’s cold water, which is 
in fact warmer during September and 
October than at any other time of 
the year. 

I swam almost daily out of the vil- 
lage harbor, where herring boats were 
being unloaded, and along the rugged 
coastline, past the ruins of 16th-cen- 
tury Dunskey Castle, or up to the 
Killantringan Lighthouse, where the 
keeper would come out to wav'e. 

All told, I started on three attempts 
to cross the Irish Sea, the first two in 
mid-September. The first time I took 
off from Donaghadee, as did Tom 
Blower, the only person ever to com- 
plete the swim (in 1947). I wanted 
very much to better his time. This 
swim lasted a mere 2 hours 25 minutes 
and was abandoned when the wind 
blew up to twice what had been fore- 
cast. On the second try I set out from 
Scotland the day we returned to Port- 
patrick to await the next neaps. The 
weather suddenly turned for the bet- 
ter and looked too good to miss. And 
it did not seem so vitally important 
that I should start from Ireland. Con- 
sultation showed that the new pilot- 
ing problems could be handled well 
enough, and at 1:42 in the morning I 
waded into the water from a beach 
near Portpatrick. This swim lasted 
five hours, when a strong wind again 
blew up unexpectedly to force me out. 

I was disappointed but not disil- 
lusioned. As strongly as ever I still 
thought that I could swim the Irish 
Sea. Staring from my hotel room, 
looking out over the beckoning ex- 
panse of water, I had never wanted 
anything so badly in all my life as to 
get across it. 

Because of weather, I had to wait 
for my next chance right up until the 
low tides at the end of the second 
week in October. But the time was not 
wasted. The British doctor who came 
along on my final attempt, Richard 
Hardwick, carried out an enormous 
amount of research into the subject 
of prolonged immersion in cold wa- 
ter, and he prepared his campaign to 
bring me back to normal when I 
would have finished. Some people ap- 
parently had been alarmed at the end 
of my 1957 swim when my heart fib- 
rillated for a full 24 hours afterward. 
And last year, after a Greek swim- 
mer, Zasson Zirganos, died while try- 
ing to cross the Irish Sea, the scare 
was really on. 


Since I am a confirmed fatalist, T 
was not worried. Actually, I had no 
reason to be. Dr. Hardwick had dis- 
covered that the condition I had been 
in three years previously could be 
combated rapidly and easily. The 
answer was to put me in a bath con- 
taining water at a little more than 
blood heat as soon as I came out of 
the sea. 

The vessel which chugged alongside 
me during my swims, Hugh Gamp- 
bell's Adoradon, has almost no equip- 
ment aboard beyond the practical 
ones required for its job of fishing. It 
certainly does not have a bath or run- 
ning hot water. However, we had an 
oblong wooden tub made by a local 
carpenter who is also the Portpatrick 
undertaker. It was fitted with a can- 
vas top to stop the water slopping 
out as the boat rolled, and there was 
a place through which I could stick 
my head. To keep sufficient hot water 
aboard we borrowed some Thermos ice 
cream containers and a tea urn which, 
before the big swim, were carried 
aboard full of boiling water. 

Good weather at last 

Three days before my last attempt 
we moved over to Ireland to wait on 
the weather, I felt in fine shape. My 
only trouble was considerable chafing 
on the shoulders and under my arms 
caused by my swimsuit. It did not 
affect my swimming. Once I was in 
the water my skin became so numb I 
could not feel a thing. The day after 
we arrived in Ireland I was sick and 
ran a temperature of 100°, but this 
quickly cleared up. The following 
night the weather forecast was excel- 
lent. Light variable winds were pre- 
dicted, and if the wind came up it 
would blow from the southwest, 
which would help to push me across. I 
had a steak and went to bed early. 

The start was scheduled for 5:04 
on Saturday morning, and at 3 I had 
my final big meal — white meat of 
chicken, dry toast and tea. Quietly I 
got ready. 

We were driven down to Donagha- 
dee Harbor, and I sat beside a charm- 
ing, cheerful woman named Mollie 
Murray, who acted as my nurse on 
the three attempts. At Donaghadee 
Mollie applied the grease channel 
swimmers wear to impede leakage of 
heat from the body. In the privacy 
of a lighthouse at the end of the pier 
she managed to plaster me with some 
continued 
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six pounds of the stuff. I remember 
that on my first English Channel 
swim my father and I were both so 
inexperienced that we put the grease 
over my swimsuit, with the result that 
the front hung down from me all the 
way across because of the weight. 

Everything seemed right this time. 
The sea looked calm and somebody 
had even told me that the Pittsburgh 
Pirates had won the World 
Series. I’d been rooting for 
them. This time it was going 
to be all the way for me, too. 

A few minutes past 5 I touched 
the end of the Donaghadee 
pier, my last contact with 
Ireland, and was off. 

I am always happy to get 
in the water and be on my 
way. Life seems so much sim- 
pler swimming. The experi- 
ence must be similar to that 
of a flyer above the clouds by 
himself — I am also in my own 
little world out there. 

I had planned to start off 
hard, then regulate my pace 
to keep enough in reserve for 
the finish. At the beginning I 
was doing 29 to 30 strokes a 
minute, but after about half 
an hour I settled down to 28 
strokes — 56 complete arm 
movements. I did this because 
the wind had freshened a little 
from the north and was slap- 
ping me on the left shoul- 
der: a more comfortable pace 
seemed advisable. At two 
hours 1 gradually dropped 
down to 26 strokes, but as 
this has happened on previous 
swims I was not unduly wor- 
ried. Now I know it may have been 
the cold water having a destructive 
effect on my timing. 

The wind decreased in strength 
after the first freshening breeze. I 
kept up 26 for approximately the next 
two and a half hours, when I gradual- 
ly began to drop again, leveling out at 
25. Soon after six hours had passed I 
was signaled that my stroke was 24' 

I was able to bring myself briefly back 
to 27. But I thought 1 was exerting 
myself more than I should, and so I 
settled again for a slower pace, 25 
strokes. 

At seven hours the cold began to 
have a marked effect on me. 1 found 
that I was becoming almost light- 


headed. I gave myself a pep talk. I 
kept telling myself to keep concentrat- 
ing, to keep my mind busy so I would 
not succumb. Nevertheless, the sig- 
nals from the AdoTation got progres- 
sively worse. My stroke dropped to 
23 and then 22. I picked up for a mo- 
ment to 24 but then dropped down 
again to 22, never to recover. 

I just couldn't do it. My arms and 
legs felt heavy, like boards. When I 
tried to increase my stroke it felt as 


if there were hea%'y weights pressing 
my arms down. It was getting colder. 
There was a numbness creeping up on 
me, and it was rather like going under 
gradually to ether. Then my right 
thigh started to ache as if I had pulled 
a muscle or had a cramp, and I had to 
stand up in the water to try to kick it 
out. Even my goggles seemed to be 
giving me trouble, until 1 realized it 
was my sight that was blurred. I re- 
member shaking my head as if to 
clear the cobwebs. 

I could see that they were worried 
on board the Adoraiion and I called 
out, “I’m just cold.” But my voice 
had a disembodied ring to it. The cri- 
sis came shortly after, when I was 


told that I had seven miles to go. 
Captain Orr Ewing asked me if I was 
getting too cold and whether I want- 
ed to come out. I said, “No, I think I 
can shake it off.” But moments later 
I stopped again. The pain in my thigh 
was now intense, and I felt I might 
black out. The captain shouted; 
“Florence, you’re too cold. It is seven 
miles to go and I don’t think you can 
make it.” I then gave in. “I don’t 
think I can make it either,” I replied, 
and when he asked me if I was 
coming out I said yes. 

It was a heartbreaking de- 
cision — I had swum two-thirds 
of the distance in 7 hours 33 
minutes, in a water tempera- 
ture averaging 56°, and I was 
ideally placed to come down 
on the flood tide to land near 
Portpatrick. 

Richard Hardwick and Mol- 
lie Murray did a wonderful 
job. On board my tempera- 
ture was found to be 90°, the 
lowest ever recorded by a 
channel swimmer after leav- 
ing the water, but the tub 
worked like a charm. In 25 
minutes I was up to 93°, and 
in the same amount of time 
again I had reached 97°. As 
far as I know, it was the first 
time a hot bath has been used 
in this way to aid a swim- 
mer’s recovery. I would say 
that it is absolutely essential 
to have such a facility aboard 
during a cold-water long-dis- 
tance attempt. 

I can still hardly believe 
that I did not make it. Every- 
thing was perfect — the people 
on board and the weather. It 
seems I was not good enough 
in some way. At first I felt that I 
could not be the same swimmer any 
more, and maybe I’m not. Without 
searching for excuses, I think one rea- 
son for my defeat may be that I do 
not have enough fat on my body to 
beat the Irish Sea— ever. Whatever 
the answer, I’m quite convinced I’ll 
never have any more channel swims. 

Captain Orr Ewing put everything 
into perspective for me by quoting an 
old but true maxim: “It’s better,” he 
told me, “to have tried and failed 
than never to have tried at all.” In- 
deed, if I had the chance to relive my 
life I would do it all again, because it 
is trying to do what you badly want 
to do that counts. end 
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PACKED FIELD OF IS SWINGS INTO SLOPPY FIRST TURN IN RICH GARDEN STATE. EVENTUAL WINNER. CARRY BACK. IS LAST ON RAIL 


Johnny jumps up again 


The world’s richest race goes 
to a 23-year>old jockey. Now 
he challenges the nation’s best 


T HERiO ARE somu who call him 
.Johnny-}(ood-luck ami some who 
call him Johnuy-jump-up and some 
who call him a Johnny-come-lately. 
Now, however, after riding Carry 
Bark to an easy victory in the S287,- 
970 Garden Slate stakes la.sl Satur- 
day, 23-year-old .Johnny Sellers is 
being called one of the best jockeys 
in the country. 

In the last four weeks Seller.s has 
jumped uj) on one winner after the 
other. At the Garden State meeting 
he had double victories on two differ- 
enl tlays, triples on four other dajvs 
and five winners in seven mounts on 
yet another, lie has won five $101),- 
OiJf) races in the last four month.s. 

Soliors' ride in the Garden State 
was not only perfectly judged and 
beautifully timed but it carried with 
it that certain during that one does 
not e.xpect to find outside of an Ar- 
carn, a Shoemaker, a llartack or a 
Lady Godiva. Instead of staying 
close to the leaders, as almost all of 
tlie seven previous Garden State 
winners have done, Carry Back was 
rated back to l-llh place in the field 
of 15 racers. P'or a while Seilers 
seemed to tiave Carry Back in a hid- 
eous position— but at the half mile 


he was beginning to pick up his field. 
.\L the three-puaners he was seventh. 
At the top of the stretch he had the 
lead. At the finish he was ahead by 
three and a half lengths. 

•John Sellers look.s more like a Har- 
vard freshman than a jockey. He's 
tall for a jockey i5 feet G incliesi, 
intelligent, quiet, conservatively 
dre.ssed. None of these qualities are 
necessary for membership in the 
Jockeys’ Guild. He is also lucky and 
he knows how to exjjloit his luck. 

In the summer of 1958, for in- 
stance, Trainer Bill Stephens was 
looking for someone to handle Clem 
in the $139,650 'Washington Park 
Handicap. .\11 the top jockeys were 
taken and Stephens had to tun, to 
Sellers. Johnny promptly steered 
Clem to victory over Round Table. 

Larly this summer Trainer Paul 
Parker needed a jockey to ride T.V. 
Lark in the Arlington Classic. He 
wanted the fine-riding Braulio Baoxa, 
but Baeza refused the mount. Parker 
talked to Sellers in the stable area at 
Arlington. “John,” he asked, “would 
you like to ride my horse in the 
Cla.ssic?” 

“Yes sir!” said Sellers, and T.V. 
Lark, at 16 to 1, beat Kentucky Der- 
by winner Venetian Way and KeUo 
— the only time Kelso has been beat- 
en this year. 

Just a week before the Garden 
State, Jack Price, who is co-owner 
(with his wife, Katherine) and train- 


er of Carry Back, thought that Bill 
Hartack would ride his horse. Har- 
tack had won the Cowdin at Belmont 
with Carry Back hut then had been 
left at the gale in the Champagne 
Stakes. Hartack refused to ride the 
colt in the Garden Stale. Price turned 
to Sellers. 

After his victory Sellers hurried to 
his hotel to call his wife Janice in 
Florida. When he was asked what his 
wife liad to say, Sellers smiled. "First 
she said that all the neighbors had 
called her. Then it sounded like she 
was laughing and then it sounded Illce 
she was crying and then she seemed 
to say something about dancing.” 

Sellers left his room then and went 
to the hotel’s dining room to cele- 
brate. lie had a glass of milk. 

The Garden State is billed as The 
World’s Richest Race, and this year’s 
purse does not refute that billing. It 
could also truthfully be called “The-. 
World’s Wettest Race” for in five of 
llie last seven runnings the track has 
been off. Nevertheless, the Garden* 
State is important to racing people 
because it has produced the top 2- 
year-old colt for four straight years 
'Barbizor, Nadir, P’irst Landing and 
Warfare). If Carry Back is awarded 
the championship this season, 
though, it will be by default. Hail To 
Reason was several lengths ahead of 
his contemporaries before he broke 
tlown and had to be retired in Sep- 
tember. END 
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FiSHiNCy / Ed Zern 


'I loathe and detest all 
fish tournaments’ 

So says Outdoorsman Ed Zern, and he cites a number of 
arguments for putting an end to big-prize angling derbies 


AS do many of my fellow anglers, 
I loathe and detest all so-called 
fishing tournaments, rodeos, derbies, 
contests — or whatever they may be 
called— in which prizes of money or 
merchandise are offered. 

I don’t mean to condemn everyone 
who fishes in big-prize tournaments. 
In every such tournament you will 
find some people who would be fish- 
ing just as enthusiastically if the top 
prize were a suspender button, or 
even if there were no prizes at all but 
simply a slightly better than usual 
excuse to go fishing. And I certainly 
don’t mean that a man’s skill at fish- 
ing should not be recognized. Nor do 
I mean that an angler who is both 
lucky and facile enough to catch a 
60'pound striped bass or a six-pound 
brook trout or a 600-pound blue mar- 
lin isn’t deserving of some sort of 
trophy or memento. 

What 1 do feel is that in putting 
up prizes of great value the promoters 
are trying, successfully in many cases, 
to shift the emphasis in angling from 


sport to spoils. They are transform- 
ing what has always been essentially 
a noncompetitive sport— or one in 
which competition has always been of 
only incidental importance— into a 
competitive contest. Under such con- 
ditions, sport and all of the other 
traditional values associated with 
fishing, become secondary to the win- 
ning of money. 

Most fishing tournaments, by their 
very nature, encourage the more ve- 
nal, larcenous and weak-willed en- 
trants (and this is the type most at- 
tracted by big-prize contests) to lie, 
swindle, bribe, embezzle, perjure and 
otherwise cheat to whatever extent 
is necessary to win. This is not theory. 
It is the experience of every big- 
money fishing tournament of which 
I have direct or indirect knowledge. 
Nor should it dumfound anyone: x% 
of men will cheat when the stakes are 
SOfi a hole at golf. When the prize is 
a $4,000 station wagon or a $10,000 
cabin cruiser, x soars. In fact, even 
when the prize is merely a small por- 


tion of prestige there will be a shock- 
ing amount of cheating. 

Philip Wylie, a member of the 
executive committee of the purely 
amateur International Game Fish 
Association, recently wrote an article 
for Sports Afield in which he de- 
nounced the so-called .sportsmen who 
violate, in letter, spirit, or both, the 
IGFA rules governing world-record 
catches. He also took a well-aimed 
swipe at those who connive with cor- 
ruptible boatmen to falsify affidavits, 
merely to have their names included 
in the IGFA lists of world-record 
holders. 

Fishing frauds 

Miss Francesca LaMonte, an ich- 
thyologist who was for many years 
secretary of the association, has told 
me of the fraudulent lengths to which 
some anglers have gone in their efforts 
to make the list. These attempts are, 
I think, largely the fault— however 
inadvertent— of the IGFA. By issuing 
lists of catches, with separate records 
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for men and women in many differ- 
ent line tests, the IGFA has estab- 
lished 14 world records for each spe- 
cies of salt-water game fish. I am 
convinced that this policy must en- 
courage the salt-water fisherman to 
think in terms of records rather than 
in terms of sport. 

The instances of fishing fraud are 
numerous. Ernest Lyons, editor of 
Thf’ Fihinr/. Np.iok and one of Florida’s 
leading crusaders against big-prize 
contests, wrote in his column of a 
black bass caught illegally on a line 
tied to a floating jug, then stuffed 
with lead sinkers and entered in a 
contest— in which it won $500. He 
has also reported attempts to enter 
a number of net-caught sea trout in 
other Florida tournaments. 

I recall a scandal that broke during 
a west-coast-of-FIorida tarpon tour- 
nament. It seems that several of the 
prizewinning fish had been caught 
well outside the limits of the area 
and rushed by speedboat to the weigh- 
ing-in station, where false affidavits 
were sworn out. 

At a one-day salmon derby on 
Lummi Island in Puget Sound in 1956, 
a marine sergeant entered a 28-pound 
spring salmon and was about to walk 
off with the top prize when a by- 
stander commented on the spring’s 
"funny look.” The fish was opened 
and found to be still frozen inside. 
The prize then went to a fresh-caught 
22-pounder. Time recently reported 
the confessions of four men who had 
won brand-new automobiles in the 
annual Seattle Times Salmon Derby; 
the four fish they entered had been 
bought from an Indian fish trapper 
some time before and hidden until 
D-day. 

Scandal has tarnished several 


“world-record” muskellunge. I re- 
member one fish which was reportedly 
kept in a live-well and hand-fed until 
it achieved prize winning size. 

In fact, cheating in these derbies 
has become so commonpl is and so 
flagrant that strong sentiment is de- 
veloping in many areas of the country 
to have fish tournaments outlawed. 
Five years ago the Oregon legislature 
passed a bill limiting fish-derby prizes 
to $25, and a similar bill was recom- 
mended by a Washington State legis- 
lature committee, but later defeated. 
Even children’s fishing derbies have 
been denounced by responsible con- 
servationists as encouraging the con- 
testants to think, not in terms of con- 
servation or the appreciation and 
enjoyment of nature, but solely in 
terms of catching the most fish by 
fair means or foul. 

tAercenary minds 

Sighting in on the organizers of big- 
prize tournaments in The Stuart 
News last February, Editor Lyons 
wrote: “These high-binding jackals 
. . . contrive in their mercenary lit- 
tle minds to make sport fishing a sort 
of grand lottery.” Earlier in this same 
column, Lyons zeroed in on “the in- 
famous prostitution of a noble sport 
by wild-eyed and avaricious promot- 
ers who have no more concept of 
what is entailed in genuine sport 
fishing than a high-pressure biogra- 
phy racket salesman has of genuine 
literature.” 

The defenders of big-prize fishing 
tournaments are, almost without ex- 
ception, not sportsmen or conserva- 
tionists. Rarely, if ever, are the tour- 
naments devised or promoted by fish- 
ermen. Rather, they are cooked up by 
someo.ne whose only concern is a fast 

Drawing by Richard Erdoes 


buck— a merchant, a brewer, a resort 
owner, or all of them together in a 
chamber of commerce. 

There are a few rod-and-gun col- 
umnists who favor fish derbies; but 
most of those columnists work for 
newspapers that promote tourna- 
ments. Their argument is usually 
along the lines advanced in a recent 
column by Red Marston of the Si. 
Petersburg Times. Marston’s first 
point of defense was that nobody has 
to enter the contest. (It is also true 
that nobody has to start smoking 
opium, but this doesn’t seem an ade- 
quate defense of dope peddling.) 
Marston then declares that man’s na- 
ture is competitive and that when- 
ever two or more people fish together 
there is bound to be an element of 
competition. Even granting some 
substance to this latter point, there’s 
still the question of whether the com- 
petition should be to see who can take 
the most or the biggest fish or, rather, 
who can best observe a code of sports- 
manlike behavior. 

Here again we come to a question 
of values. I know few trout or salmon 
fishermen who consider the catching 
of fish the primary consideration in 
fishing. If they did they would use 
bait or lures instead of artificial flies, 
and they’d work hard at their fishing 
instead of pausing frequently to fol- 
low the flight of an osprey, or listen 
to a drumming grouse, or watch an 
ugly bug transform itself into an ex- 
quisite dragonfly. 

In his defense of fish rodeos, Mar- 
ston also protests that in some fishing 
tournaments— particularly certain 
Florida sailfish derbies— fishermen 
are encouraged to tag and release 
their catches. To those who object to 
money-prize tournaments, this has 
nothing to do with the central issue 
of substituting spoils for sport. Fur- 
thermore, a lot of fishermen are not 
convinced, on the basis of a few re- 
covered tags, that there is much real 
conservation value to the sailfish- 
releasing program. However, the idea 
of releasing the catch is certainly bet- 
ter than littering docks with rotting 
sailfish carcasses. 

Finally Marston asks the question, 
"But for those who want to engage 
in a tournament such as the St. Pe- 
tersburg .laycee Tarpon Roundup, 
which has been going on for over a 
quarter of a century, who’s to point 
the finger at them?” That’s an easy 
question to answer: I am. end 
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HOCKEH '/ MaHin Sullima 


Can the 
Habs 
be had? 



WITH ONLY ONE RANGER IN SIGHT. A PUCK SLIDES EASILY PAST CANADIENS' PLANTE 


The team that ruled the NHL 
for five years is now teetering 
but not necessarily collapsing 


T he trouble with winning big is 
that you have to keep on doing it. 
The Yankees and the Colts and the 
Celtics know this, and now the Mont- 
real Canadiens are learning it, too. 
for in the National Hockey League 
the word is out: the Canadiens can 
be had. 

The word, however, may be pre- 
mature. 

TJie?nt>asureof the Canadiens’ past 
greatness is the sound and the fury 
about their showing this year. They 
are not in the cellar. They are merely 
teetering in and out of first place. 
This, for the incomparable Habitants, 
however, is equivalent to catastrophe. 
For nine years they have ruled the 
NHL autocratically, winning the 
league championship three limes in a 
row, the Stanley Cup playoffs five, 
and never finishing lower than second. 

Sometimes in the old days it seemed 
to goalies facing the Habs that they 
were trying to hold back the Si. Law- 
rence River with a teacup. When 
Boom Boom Geoffrion wasn’t slam- 
ming power shots almost through the 
nets, little Henri Richard was tipping 
goals over their shoelaces or graceful 
Jean Bellveau was stick-handling and 
pirouetting through defensemen like 
a Dick Button with shinguards. At 
the other end of the rink, the Habs’ 
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defensemen Doug Harvey and Tom 
Johnson would be keeping the enemy 
honest, while the Montreal goalie, 
Jac(iues Plante, was stopping enough 
shotslowinLheVezinal'rophy (few’est 
goals against) five years in a row. 

But this year the Canadiens’ de- 
fense has begun to melt like ice under 
a hot torch. More pucks have been 
rammed past Plante than any goalie 
in the league. Harvey is showing his 
years (3o), and Johnson, who usually 
starts fast, has slowed considerably. 
The forwards, always in a friendly 
fight among each other for the top 
places in league scoring, have once 
again made more goals than any other 
team, but in the proce.ss they seem 
to have forgotten all they ever knew 
about back-checking and poke-check- 
ing. Says Kenny Reardon, vice-pres- 
ident of the club: "We’re suffering 
from an inclination to let George do 
it when it conies to checking and hard 
defensive work.” 

Depending on his mood. Coach 
Toe Blake puts the blame for the 
liabs' hard times on 1) poor checking 
by forwards, 2) the fact that the 
league has tightened up all around, 
the demoralizing loss of Maurice 
(The Rocket) Richard, who retired 
at the start of the sea.son, and 4) on 
J’lante’s use of a face mask. ‘T never 
was for that mask,” says Toe Blake. 
“Since Plante has been wearing it I 
don’t think he’s been playing as well. 
Other players take chances. Take the 
catcher in baseball. You don’t see him 
leave his mask on when he's trying 


to catch a foul ball. Why should 
Plante?” 

Bfake neglects to mention that 
there is a lot of difference between a 
foul pop-up and a blue-line slap shot 
by Bobby Hull streaking at the goal, 
but Jac(iues Plante knows it. “The 
mask gives me confidence,” he says. 
Despite 41 goals scored against him 
in 13 games, the Canadiens’ goalie 
plans to keep the mask on. Blake will 
frown, but he will issue no ultimatum. 
"I’m afraid if he takes it off ho may 
be worse than ever,” Blake says. 

The real e.xplanation of the prob- 
lem facing the Canadiens— if hover- 
ing around first place can be con- 
sidered a problem— is probably root- 
ed in an intangible: the absence of 
The Rocket. Says Blake, with fond 
memory: “It was always good when 
he was there. The other team would 
be so l>usy covering Rocket we'd be 
able to break through and score be- 
fore they knew what had happened. 
And the players looked up to him.” 

But life and hockey can both go on 
without the great Maurice. Most of 
the knell-sounding for Les Habitants 
comes from other cities in the league. 
A.S Roardon puts it: “Crowds like to 
see the Canadiens spilled, and when 
it happens they like to feel it’s the 
beginning of the end.” No one in 
Montreal is seriously upset by the 
Canadiens’ poor showing. The team 
has slumped before. Says Blake: 
“There are many advantages to win- 
ning, and that’s what we still intend 
to do.” end 


IN BRIDGE ... 

EXPERIENCE IS THE GREAT TEACHER 
IN SCOTCH... 

TEACHER’S 

IS THE GREAT EXPERIENCE 



Only experience could produce Scotch of such 

unvarying quality and good taste as Teacher's Highland Cream. 

Today, the fourth and fifth generations of 

the Teacher family still personally supervise the making 

of this famous product of Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd. 

TEACHER'S HIGHLAND CREAM BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY / 86 PROOF 
SCHIEFFEUN i CO.. NEW YORK, N. Y. ' 
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PRO FOOTBALiy/ Ray Cai’e 


That slow 
Colt 
start 

Behind two straight Baltimore 
losses lies a story of injuries, 
errors and a curious attitude 

W HEN the Colts rallied in the 
last seconds to beat the Giants 
for the National Football League 
championship two years ago, one ex- 
cited Baltimorean jumped up from 
his television set, threw his hands 
high o^'er his head, slashed his wrist 
against a ceiling light and was led off 
to the hospital still cheering. Anoth- 
er, listening on his car radio, let go of 
the wheel in exultation and smashed 
his car into a tree. 

Now Baltimore has its collective 
hands in the air again, this time in dis- 
may. Its still-champion Colts are an 
undistinguished second in the West- 
ern Division. More upsetting to a 
Baltimorean than a stringy crab cake 
is the increasing fear that the Colts 
actually are ill, and the rest of the 
NFL is daring to hope that it is so. 

Before the season began, some fans 
guessed that if the Colts were going 
to fall this year the logical place for 
the collapse to begin would be on de- 
fense, especially the defensive line. 
The line has been scaring opponents 
so long that it includes two of the old- 
est hobgoblins in the business— Art 
Donovan, 35, who wanted to retire 
fiv'e years ago and further his ambi- 
tion of becoming a New York police- 
man, and the most feared end in the 
NFL, Gino Marchetti, who is 33. 

“But my so-called old men are 
playing good football,” said Weeb 


Ewbank, the Colt head coach, as he 
and his team were flying out to Dal- 
las last Friday. In a recent Colt scrim- 
mage Marchetti and company boast- 
ed they would stop ev'ery play over a 
10-minute span. They did, and they 
thought it a great joke when Mar- 
chetti looked down at a fallen com- 
rade and blithely walked up his back 
like a man crossing a brook on a log. 
The defense has been the life of the 
party and tlie heart of the team. 

The Colts’ real trouble is with the 
offense. This is a strange circumstance 
when you consider that the attack is 
led by the incomparable John Unitas 
and is statistically the be.sl in the 
NF'L right now. But a combination 
of attitude, injuries and mistakes, 


all suffered by the offensive team, 
have combined to cost the Colts two 
games, one to a much improved Green 
Bay, which may very well develop 
into the Colts' chief Western Division 
rival, the other to a Detroit team 
that has won only two games in the 
last two seasons and, until the Colts 
came along, was nobody's rival. 

Kept as secret as a U-2 flight, the 
Colt injuries were serious and ham- 
pered the offense. The one that 
cau.sed the most worry was a cracked 
vertebra suffered by Unitas before 
the season started. It bothered Uni- 
ta.s less than it did the coaches. They 
instructed Unitas to limit his run- 
ning. In the first half of the Green 
Bay game he rolled out to his right 
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on the five-yard line, passed up a hole 
he might have run through for a 
touchdown and threw a crucial pass 
which was intercepted. After that 
Unitas ran when, he felt like it. 

Injuries to pass receivers— Jim 
Mutscheller, Lenny Moore and Ray- 
mond Berry, the league’s most artful 
dodger— actually were more impor- 
tant than Unitas’ cracked vertebra. 
Berry sprained an ankle in the Rams 
game. lie could not run deep against 
Detroit, though he did catch 11 short 
passes. Moore was shaken up early in 
the Detroit game and was ineffective 
thereafter, and Mutseheller has been 
having serious knee trouble most of 
the season. One result has been that 
Unitas has had nine passes intercept- 
ed this season, compared with only 
14 all last year. Several of these, as 
well as numerous incompletions, have 
been caused by the running of bad 
pass patterns. 

“The rushing by the opposition 
hasn’t bothered us much,” said Ew- 
bank, in assessing the Colts’ difficul- 
ties. “We’re disappointed when they 
don’t rush. It’s the running on the 
passes that is off, and that’s because 
injuries have cut down our practice.” 
This frees Unitas of the blame for 
most of the interceptions (the four 
by Green Bay lost that game), but he 
is showing disconcerting signs of two 
other bad habits. One is throwing the 
ball too hard, the other is throwing 
when he shouldn’t. Against Detroit, 
Unitas sidearmed with a Drysdale 
pitching motion while he was being 
tackled. Detroit intercepted and 
won the game just when it seemed a 
Colt victory was certain. 

Almost as responsible for the Colts’ 
bad showing as injuries and errors is 
the team’s curious attitude. The 
Colts, particularly the offensive 
team, cannot get excited unless they 
are dead up against it. This was so 
last season when their approach be- 
gan to remind some observers of The 
Perils of Pauline. The Colls gave the 
.stage to the villains until the last pos- 
sible minute, then dashed in for a 
rescue. They suffered two drab mid- 
season losses after a defeat in their 
second game, then won six straight 
when any lesser performance would 
have cost them the championship. 

This year the Paulinemanship con- 
tinues. The Colts crushed the Chica- 
go Bears, the team with the best 
chance to take their title, 42-7. They 
never came close to equaling that 


performance in their other four 
games. They dawdled with Green 
Bay and Detroit as if they could lick 
them any time they got ready, but 
by the time they were ready the 
games were over and Pauline was rav- 
ished. “They know any team can beat 
them if they don’t start fast. I don’t 
really understand it,” said Ewbank. 
“Two or three of the experienced men 
aren’t playing up to last year. I won’t 
name names. But they know. Maybe 
they aren’t hungry enough any more. 
It’s hard to tell when players are real- 
ly ready. A fellow sometimes gets to 
the shouting stage in practice, but 
no further. It’s like a kid staring at a 
book in school but not reading it. 
You can’t tell if he is studying or not. 
But those fellows I was talking about 
look ready to go now. 

“I do know that, over-all, this 
team is better than last year’s,” con- 
cluded Ewbank as the Colt plane 
dropped into the Dallas landing pat- 
tern. “hut with two losses we’ve got a 
long way to go.” 

Against the Cowboys on Sunday 
the Colts looked like they might yet 
go a long way. Their victory, to be 


sure, was exp(?cted. But it was also 
impressive. Baltimore scored quick- 
ly, as it had not done since the Bears 
game. And it scored often and with 
great dexterity. Unitas, throwing 
softly once again, completed eight 
of 16, discreetly refused to pass when 
his receivers were covered and did 
not have a single interception or fum- 
ble. Berry, no longer lame, went deep 
with ease, catching three touchdown 
passes on plays covering 68, 52 and 70 
yards. With Moore and Mutseheller 
both well, the Colts ran their best 
pass patterns of the year. 

Colt Fullback Alan Ameche, one 
of the dawdling vets whom Ew- 
bank wouldn’t name, found himself 
benched for the first time in his six- 
year NFL career. His replacement, 
Billy Pricer, led a Colt running at- 
tack which gained 217 yards. The de- 
fense didn’t let the Cowboys com- 
plete a pass in the first half or allow a 
score until a weird Colt kickoff sailed 
backward in a 25-mph Texas gale, 
landing on the Colt 28. The final was 
45 -7, and the Baltimore Colts— be- 
cause they had to, of course— had 
won again. end 


NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE 


X-RAY OF THE GAMES 




Yds. 

Yds. 

Pass 


Pts. 

Rush. 

Pass. 

Comp. 

Ciudinals vs. 

20 

174 

75 

4-10 

Giants 

13 

109 

116 

12-31 

Colts vs. 

45 

200 

276 

12-25 

Cowboys 

7 

83 

$4 

8-24 

Packers vs. 

19 

163 

180 

15-35 

Steelers 

13 

119 

189 

12-24 

Browns vs. 

31 

135 

166 

15-20 

Redskins 

10 

105 

154 

15-28 

49ers vs. 

25 

224 

96 

12-20 

Bears 

7 

172 

83 

10-28 

Rams vs. 

48 

113 

169 

13-26 

Lions 

35 

241 

242 

22-45 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 


Cleveland 

Won 

4 

Lost 

Tied 

0 

PcL 

.800 

Philadelphia 

4 


0 

.800 

New York 

3 


1 

.750 

St. Louis 

3 


0 

.500 

Pittsburgh 

2 


1 

.400 

Washington 

1 


2 

.333 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 

Green Bay 4 I 0 

.800 

Baltimore 

4 


0 

.667 

Chicago 

3 


1 

.600 

San Francisco 

3 


0 

.500 

Detroit 

I 


0 

.200 

Los Angeles 

1 


1 

.200 

Dallas 

0 


0 

.000 


AMERICAN FOOTBALL LEAGUE 


X-RAY OF THE GAMES 




Yds. 

Yds. 

Pass 


Pts. 

Rush. 

Pass. 

Comp. 

Chargers vs. 

45 

217 

239 

14-27 

Patriots 

16 

17 

214 

17 35 

Raiders vs. 

28 

166 

231 

13-27 

Titans 

27 

90 

201 

15-34 

Texans vs. 

17 

116 

167 

12-23 

Broncos 

14 

123 

179 

14-31 

Bills v$. 

25 

18 

334 

18 49 

Oilers 

24 

163 

124 

9-32 


EASTERN DIVISION 


Houston 

Won 

5 

Lost 

2 

Tied 

0 

Pet. 

.714 

New York 

4 

4 

0 

.500 

Buffalo 

3 

4 

0 

.429 

Boston 

2 

5 

0 

.286 

Denver 

WESTERN 

4 

DIVISION 

3 0 

.571 

Los Angeles 

4 

3 

0 

.571 

Oakland 

4 

4 

0 

.500 

Dallas 

3 

4 

0 

.429 
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MOTOR SPORTS / Alfred Wright 


A king named Rex 


He failed to win Sunday, but 
Rex White is the newest — and 
richest— NASCAR champion 


T he rain let up just long enough 
last Sunday afternoon in Atlanta 
for a young stock car driver named 
Bobby Johns to work up a wide smile 
and accept some gold trophies and 
nearly $15,000 in prize money. Driv- 
ing a 1960 Pontiac, Johns had just 
won the first running of the Atlanta 
500-mile race for late-model stock 
cars, to close out the 1960 NASCAR 
Grand National season. 

It was a soggy ending to the season, 
with the last 150 miles of the race 
running under the yellov/ caution flag 
as the rain slicked the Atlanta oval. 
But the weather failed to depress a 
short, slight driver who looks like 
George Gobel, the comedian. Stand- 
ing alongside his gold-and-white 1960 
Chevrolet, a damp, half-smoked cigar 
in his hand, Rex White was a happy 
man as he talked to Louis Clements, 
his chief mechanic and partner. Al- 
though White had finished only fifth, 
his $1,775 in prize money brought 
his season’s earnings to an alltime 
NASCAR record of $45,055. Even 
before the race began, this sad-eyed 
30-year-old with the rich Carolinian 
accent had accumulated enough 
points to win the NASCAR Grand 
National Driving Championship. 

White’s victory was a major tri- 
umph for the law of averages, his fa- 
vorite piece of legislation. During the 
four years he has been racing late- 
model stock cars, he has been consist- 
ent more often than brilliant. “On 
most tracks I can’t run as fast as those 
Pontiacs and Fords,’’ he explains, 
“but I can stay up close during the 
first half of the race. As long as I don’t 
abuse the equipment I can keep run- 
ning, and then if the other cars have 
some trouble I've got a chance.” 

Out of 39 Grand National races he 
entered this past season White failed 
to finish only twice. He was among 



CONTENTED WHITE SMILES BEFORE RACE 


the first 10 cars 34 times, among the 
first five cars 25 times and has won 
a record six races. 

Much of White’s sudden success in 
racing is due to his partnership with 
Clements, a Kentuckian who shares 
the ownership in their two racing cars 
and the garage they operate in Spar- 
tanburg, S.C. Each year they build 
one or two new cars during the slack 
winter months, and they often put 
in a 12- or 14-hour clay at the garage 
keeping their machinery in condition. 
They live and work together at the 
race tracks, and during a race Clem- 
ents runs the pit while White runs 
the car. They split White’s winnings 
50-50. 

Rex White moved to Spartanburg 
from Washington in 1958 just so he 
could join forces with Clements, and 
they prepared their first late-model 
Chevy there early that year. 'They 
had met a year or so earlier when both 
were working on Chevrolet’s factory 
racing team, an enterprise that was 
abandoned in June 1957, when De- 
troit decided to quit racing. A few 
days after that decision White had 
the only serious accident of his life. 

continued 
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Listen! You can hear the film advancing automaticaily for the next shot! 


BZZ“Z"Z“T ! Penver drive tnnds the film.eleetrie eve 
sets the leiis-iierv Kodak Motonnatic 35 Camera! 


If ever there were a camera that wouldn't lei you 
miss a picture, this is it! 

The new Kodak Motonnatic 35 Camera power- 
winds the film automatically. It’s ready for the next 
picture instantly. Now you can take sequences that 
tell the whole story. Catch the heeling expression 
that often happens ju.st after you shoot. 

The electric eye adjusts the lens automatically 
for picture-perfect exposure every time — dawn to 


sundown, summer or winter. Good .shots arc sure! 

And imagine — automatic flask setting! Set the 
distance, and the lens opening adjusts itself! 

This is the most automatic, fastest-operating 
35mm camera Kodak ever made. See it now at 
your photo dealer’s . . . less than SI 10, or as 
little as $11 down. Many dealers will take your 
old camera in trade. 

Price is subject to change without notice. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 

SEE KODAK'S "THE ED SULLIVAN SHOW AND "THE ADVENTURES OF OZZIE AND HARRIET" 




Kodak 


— a trademark n 




Living Color seven days a week! Net- 
work color programs include 
everything from sports to spec- 
taculars! Many local stations 
jiavc their own color shows, too 1 



Living Color p]^ black and white! 
Koth from the same set ! Turn to 
the program you want . . . 
whether it's in color or in black 
and white, you’llscc it beautifully ! 



Remote control with"Complete-off!" 
“Wireless Wizard” ie.ts you 
change channels, volume and 
color . . . and it’s the orJy remote 
that turns the set compUtely off! 



Full-year warranty on all parts and 
tubes ! Covers even the picture 
tube ! ^yfnr warranty on Security 
Sealed circuit boards ! Labor costs 
are excluded. 


You don't know what you're missing 'til you 
get new RCA VICTOR COLOR TV ! 



See tlir Jack Paar Show in Living Color — Monday thru Thursday nights — .N'HC-TV 



Today' sRCAVictor Color T\’i-sT\' as you’\'e 
ne\-cr seen it hefore! You’ll lie amazed at its 
new piciiire clarity — color realism — easier 
tuning — new performance and dependaltil- 
ity! Kew programs too, and more of them. 

New RCA Victor Color TV is priced lower 
than you’d ever guess. Ask your dealer for a 


demonstration. See whaiyou'se been missing! 

Service i» no problem. See your total dealer, serviceman, or RCA 
Service Co. Price, spetifitalions snbjeei in rhange wiihovii nolice. 



The Most Trusted Name in Televisiort 

RADIO CORPORATION OP AMERICA TMK(s) 




MOTOR SPORTS ronliiiurd 

He wasdriving between Baltimoreand 
Washington when a drunk swerved 
into his path and hit him head on. 

They are each other’s foremost ad- 
mirers. Clements says, “The thing 
about Rex is that he thinks. When 
he’s out on the track he’s plannin’ 
and figgerin’ which cars he gotta race, 
so he don't Just go out there and race 
any car to stay ahead. And he watch- 
es all the little things on a car and 
just sort of senses when somethin’s 
goin’ wrong and saves it so’s it’ll last 
the race. That’s been more of a help 
to me than anything.’’ 

Smokey (“best damn garage in 
town’’) Yunick of Daytona Beach en- 
dorses this opinion. “Rex is not a 
cautious driver like some people say,’’ 
Yunick said the other day while 
watching White take some practice 
laps around the Atlanta track. “He’s 
not a stroker [a fellow who just goes 
round and round and never expects 
to win], but he knows when to use 
caution. He and Clements won this 
year because they put more concen- 
tration and more work into it than 
anyone else.’’ 

An early ambition 

Rex White has been dreaming of be- 
coming a driving champion since he 
was a little boy on the family farm in 
Taylorsville, N.C. Smaller than the 
other kids — even now he is only 5 feet 
4 and weighs 137— he was left with a 
slightly gimpy leg by an attack of 
polio when he was 9. He had learned to 
drive a neighbor’s truck in the fields 
when he was 6 years old, and many 
times while he was growing up he 
would just sit in the family Model T 
and pretend he was on a race track. 

White sold some of his mother’s 
chickens and spent $2 of the pro- 
ceeds hitchhiking to Washington 
when he was 14. He bummed around 
at odd jobs until he finally landed as 
a mechanic at a small track in West 
Lanham, Md., just outside Washing- 
ton. But it was not until 1954 that 
he got his first car. A distant relative ^ 
of his wife, Edith, helped him scrape 
together the $600 he needed for an old 
1937 Ford. By the next year he was 
making enough on the tracks to sur- 
vive, and he has been growing in skill 
—and popularity— ever since. Yu- 
nick, a restrained man, put it this 
way: “Rex is a real nice little guy and 
a good little driver.” end 


VARSITY-TOWN CLOTHES 



invite yon to Fall 1960’s 
smartest style-living in 
YORKSHIRE Worsteds of 
“Living-Color Olive Hues. 


Tailored ivith talent 
to give you wonderful 
Living-Comfort in the 

VARSITY LOUNGE Model 
with Flip-Flap Pockets 


Just flip-in the flap of 
Varsity-TowTi's own 
Flip-Flap Pocket and you 
have a different-looking 
welt-type pocket 


^Inspired by RCA 
Living-Color Television 


STYLE MAJOR symbol of 

leads you to newest styles of Major Importance 
in 800 foremost style stores, including: 


Codchaux's, New Orleans Lytton's, Chicago 

Davison’s, Flint Miller's. Knoxville 

Sobers, Kingsport stiefel's, Green Say 

The Union, Columbus Crone's of Wheeling 

James Menswear, Sumter Penn Traffic, Johnstown 
Parks-Chambers, Atlanta Blach's, Birmingham 


THE H. A. SEINSHEIMER COMPANY, CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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PROS' CHOICE 

conlinue.il from ixige 19 

back to southern California. It was 
well for Pervis Atkins that he de- 
cided to stay. 

In Woodson’s offense, the left half 
— or tailback, as Woodson calls him 
—runs with the football approxi- 
mately half the time. The right half, 
or wingback, does what Atkins did 
so well against Arizona State — 
catches passes, acts as a decoy and 
blocker and only rarely carries the 
ball. Gaiters went to tailback at 
New Me.xico State and Atkins to 
wingback. It was a logical choice, 
for Gaiters can run like an angry 
bull. He has unusual starting speed 
and is in full flight after two quick 
strides: he is not particularly elusive 
but he will run around people or over 
them without w'orrying much about 
the choice. 

Running, however, is all that Gai- 
ters can do. Atkins, on the other 
hand, is faster, more elusive and al- 
most as strong, a perfect tailback 
type. He has wonderful acceleration 
in an open field. But Atkins is also 
an exceptional pass receiver and a 
good blocker, and Woodson needed 
those talents out on the wing. “At- 
kins is the best college football player 
in the country,” said Coa^ Bobby 
Dobbs of Tulsa. 

Gaiters, who was married last sum- 
mer (Atkins was best man), is the 
clown of the Aggie team, the joker, 
the funny guy who keeps everyone 


relaxed, a happy football player who 
laughs as he runs with the hall. He is 
not a particularly good studezit, but 
he gets by, and Gaiters is not a man 
to worry about grades — or anything 
else. 

Atkins is an intensely serious young 
man who spent three years in the Ma- 
rine Corps before playing football at 
Santa Ana JC. He is studying crim- 
inology at New Mexico State and aft- 
er graduation plans to mix proba- 
tionary work in Los Angeles with a 
pro football career. Last summer he 
worked at a Southern California in- 
stitution for delinquent children and 
has helped out at a Las Cruces youth 
commission. But all life is not seri- 
ous with Pervis Atkins; he has a groat 
love for music, particularly modern 
jazz, and for the past month has been 
conducting a disk-jockey show on a 
Las Cruces station, combining music 
(one of his favorites is Cal Tjader, 
his theme song Cannonball Adder- 
ley’s This Here) with interviews of 
his teammates. 

Despite the great speed and scor- 
ing ability of Gaiters and Atkins, 
there are many who feel that New 
Mexico State's success hangs even 
more on the passing and play-calling 
and leadership of Charley Johnson, a 
good-looking boy with a blond crew 
cut who came to the Aggies from 
the ranks of the unemployed. When 
Johnson graduated from high school 
in Big Spring, Texas, a four-sport 
letterman in football, basketball, 
baseball and golf, no large schools 


seemed interested in his talents. He 
went to Schreiner Institute, a jun- 
ior college in Kerrville, Texas, but 
the school dropped football after 
Johnson's freshman year. He tried to 
get into Texas Tech and Hardin-Sim- 
mons. Neither was impressed. But 
Woodson svas looking for a pas-ser— 
Woodson is always looking for a pass- 
er— so Charley went to New Mexico 
State. 

His first day on the campus, John- 
son moved his bride of two months 
into one of the school’s married stu- 
dents’ housing units, signed up for 
t)5e tough chemical engineeringcourse 
and went out to take over the foot- 
ball team. He has been running it 
ever since. Johnson is an excellent 
passer; he completed over 52^^ of his 
throws last year, and he has com- 
pleted almost 60% of his attempts 
this year. He has thrown at least one 
touchdown pass in every game. John- 
son is smart and quick and when he 
is out there Woodson doesn't have 
to worry about calling any plays from 
the bench. 

Johnson and Atkins and Gaiters all 
complete their eligibility this season. 
This makes New Mexico State oppo- 
nents very happy, for they know even 
a Warren Woodson doesn’t come up 
with players like these every year. 
But what they forget is that Wood- 
son did it when people had never even 
heard of New Mexico State. There 
is no telling what he may accomplish 
now that be no longer has to tell pros- 
pects where the blamed place is. 


SOB JACKSON, ONLY JUNIOR IN NEW MEXICO STATE'S STARTING BACKFIELO, BULLS WAY INTO THE END ZONE AGAINST ARIZONA STATE 




FOOTBALL’S SEVENTH WEEK 


by MERVIN HYMAN 


It was a frustrating Saturday for Syra- 
cuse, Baylor, Rutgers and, to a lesser de- 
gree, Mississippi, but seven of the na- 
tion’s major college teams managed to 
preserve their prestige and unblemished 
records for at least another week. Navy 
(7-0), Missouri (7-0), New Mexico State 
(7-0), Utah State (7-0), Iowa (7-0), Min- 
nesota (6-0) and Yale (6-0) were still un- 
beaten and untied. 

THE EAST 

Navy Coach Wayne Hardin was doing 
more than employing coachly strategy 
when he insisted that Notre Dame, despite 
its four straight los.ses, would be the best 
team the undefeated Middies had faced 
so far. It didn’t look that way to the 63,- 
000 in sprawling Philadelphia Stadium 
when Halfback Joe Bellino (see page Ilf) 
got away on a feinting 43-yard run on 
the first play. And it looked even less like 
a hall game when Bellino turned right 
end for 12 yard.s and a touchdown after 
three minutes of play. However, the 
Irish moved their defenses to protect the 
flanks, then proceeded to give the Mid- 
dies an uncomfortable afternoon. They 
tied the score 7-7 on Halfback Angelo 
Dabiero’s three-yard plunge in the sec- 
ond quarter, came close on two field-goal 
attempts before Bellino scored from the 
one-yard line to lead Navy to a 14-7 
victory. 

Army found Miami of Ohio prepared for 
a super effort. The hopeful Redskins 
scored first, but Miami fumbles, Quarter- 
back Tom Blanda’s pas.sing and Fullback 
Al Rushatz’s inside bursts put Army 
ahead 30-7. Penn Slate, enjoying its first 
respite after three tough games, ran over 
West Virginia 34-13. 

Yule and Princeton moved methodically 
toward an Ivy League showdown Novem- 
ber 1. 'Fhe Elis scored three times on 
passes by Quarterbacks Tom Singleton 
and Bill Leckonby Jr., trounced Dartmouth 
29-0 while Princeton pummeled last-place 
Brown 54-21. However, both had a wary 
eye on Harvard, which remained in the 
running by beating Penn 8-0. Columbia, 
looking at last like the team it was sup- 
posed to be, whomped Cornell 44-6. 

Rutgers, idly dreaming of its first un- 
beaten season in 92 years, was brought up 
.short by hitherto winless Viiianova 14-12. 
The top three: 

1. NAVV (r-o) 

2. SYRACUSE (5*l) 

3. PITT (3-2-2) 


THE SOUTHWEST 

The up-and-down Southwest Conference 
was engaged in its usual autumn pastime. 
TCI', with a well-earned reputation for 
stumbling and bumbling, .suddenly plant- 
ed its feet firmly on the ground and upset 
Baylor 14-6. Six-foot 7-inch, 230-pound 
Quarterback Sonny Gibb.s took care of 
the attack, while 6-foot 5-inch, 250- 
pound Tackle Bob Lilly .smothered the 
.swift Bear backs. It was nothing new for 
TCU Coach Abe Martin, whose coaching 
philosophy remains indestructible. Pro- 
tested Abe: “There ain't no geniuses in 
coaching. I get beat a lot of times, too. 
That’s why I’m no genius.’’ 

The reigning genius is now Coach Jess 
Neely of Rice. His Owls pounced on Tex- 
as Tech, won 30-6 to take a tentative 
grip on first place. But Arkansas, 7-3 vic- 
tor over Texas A & M, Texas, which beat 
SMIl 17-7, and Baylor can still challenge 
for the title. The top three; 

1. RICE (S-1) 

2. BAYLOR (S-1) 

3. ARKANSAS <5-2) 


DEATH OF A TEAM 



After their game with Bowling Green 
last Saturday, 36 players, coaches and 
friends of the California Poly football 
team boarded a chartered C-46 in To- 
ledo for the long flight home. The 
plane look off in a dense fog. Seconds 
later it veered off course and crashed, 
killing 22 persons, including 16 of the 
players. Visible in the smoking wreck- 
age was a football, a sad .symbol of 
the worst tragedy in U.S. athletics. 



NEW FACES; WiscoDsin Quartcrback John 
Fabry (lefl) took over for injured Ron 
Miller in last period, led Badgers to 16-13 
victory over Michigan: Ohio State Half- 
back Bob Klein, a sophomore, .surprised 
Michigan State with several long runs. 

THE MIDWEST 

Wisconsin still has a mathematical chance 
to win, but the Rig Ten race is .settling 
down to a (hree-way scramble among 
Iowa. Minne.sota and Ohio Slate. The 
surprising Buckeyes were very much in 
contention after whipping Michigan State 
21-10. While Coach Duffy Daugherty 
fretted, Ohio State WTapped up the Spar- 
tans in a containing defense, unexpected- 
ly varied its attack to occasionally spring 
loose a halfback. 

Iowa and Minnesota took a furlough 
from the Big Ten wars, enjoyed them- 
selves at the expense of Big Eight oppo- 
nents. The Hawkeyes beat Kansas easily, 
21-7 as Wilburn Hollis scored twice, on 
a 30-yard keeper play and a one-yard 
plunge. Kansas Coach Jack Mitchell was 
impressed: “The best offensive team I’ve 
seen in all the days I’ve coached foot- 
ball.” Minne.sota had an even easier time 
against defenseless Kansas State, mauled 
the poor Wildcats 48-7. 

Wisconsin lost Quarterback Ron Mil- 
ler with two sprained ankles and agile 
pass-catcher Pat Richter with a broken 
collarbone but found adequate substi- 
tutes in Quarterbacks John Fabry and 
Jim Bakken, who kicked a 19-yard field 
goal to beat Michigan 16-13 for the first 
time ever at Madison. Illinois stopped 
Purdue’s two-point bid in the la.st quar- 
ter and outlasted the Boilermakers 14 12. 

The Big Eight was building up to a cli- 
max game of its own between Missouri 
and Colorado Saturday al Columbia. 
Past Missouri swept the ends, pecked 
away at the middle and trimmed Nebras- 
ka 28-0. In Denver, 46,000 watched 
tensely as Colorado tried for its first vic- 
tory in 14 years over Oklahoma, breathed 
a collective sigh of relief when the Buffs 
made a second-period touchdown plunge 
stand up for a 7-0 win. The top three: 

1. IOWA (6-0) 

2. MINNESOTA (6-0) 

3. MISSOURI <7-0) 

THE SOUTH 

Mississippi, for the .second week in a row, 
kicked a field goal in the final seconds to 
eontin ued 
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SATURDAY’S 
TOUGH ONES 



BACK OF THE WEEK: TCU Quarter- 
back Sonny Gibbs completed seven 
of 11 passes for one touchdown, ran 
for second as Frogs upset Baylor 14-6. 



LINEMAN OF THE WEEK: Pitt End Mike 
Ditka hurried Syracuse quarterbacks 
into bad passes, threw path-clearing 
blocks for his backs in 10-0 win. 


FOOTBALL'S WEEK continued 

stay unbeaten, but this time the Rebels 
gained only a 6-6 tie as LSU scared them 
badly (see page 15). 

In contention again for the SEC title, 
Auburn’s hefty Tigers slipped past Flori- 
da 10-7 as Fullback Ed Dyas kicked his 
seventh field goal of the season (from the 
2l-yard line). 

Unbeaten but tied Tennessee ran over 
North (Carolina 27-14; Georgia walloped 
Tulsa 45-7; Alabama edged Mississippi 
State 7-0. Georgia Tech Was not so fortu- 
nate. With Don Altman doing most of the 
pitching, Duke bedeviled the Yellow 
Jackets with swing and flare and hook 


SEVENTH WEEK LEADERS 

(NCAA staltsb'es) 


SCORING 

Gaiter.s, New Mexico State 
Bellino, Navy 
N. Jones, Arizona State 


16 2 0 98 

l.S 2 0 80 

7 19 4 73 


RUSHING 

Gaiter.s, Now Mexico State 
Lar.schejd, Utah State 
Ferguson. Ohio State 


138 917 6.64 
83 790 9.52 
112 646 5.77 


PASSING 

Melin, Washington 
State 

H. Stephens, Hardin- 
Simmons 

Tarkenton. Georgia 


138 79 .572 1,120 7 

153 78 .510 737 2 

130 76 .585 875 7 


TOTAL OFFENSE R P YDS. 

T. Baker. Oregon State 536 729 1,265 

Melin. Washington State 19 1.12U 1,139 

R. Miller. Wisconsin 81 1,031 1,112 


TEAM TOTAL OFFENSE 

Utah State 

New Mexico State 

Memphis State 

TEAM Total defense 

Wyoming 

Syracuse 

Alabama 


460 2,816 402.3 

461 2,762 394.6 

419 2.563 366.1 

PLAYS YDS. GAME AVG. 

339 983 140.4 

333 889 148.2 

339 1.007 167.8 


passes, completed 15 out of 16, and beat 
Tech 6-0. 

VMI, bothered, besieged and battered 
by Memphis .State’s Pullback Charles Kil- 
lett, wa.s beaten 21 -8 for the fir.st time in 
15 games; Maryland jarred South Carolina 
into seven fumbles, beat the Gamecocks 
15-0; Wake Fores! managed to hold off 
Virginia 28 -20. The top three: 

I. MISSISSIPPI <o-o-i) 
a. TENNESSEE (6-0-1) 

3. DUKE (6-1) 


THE WEST 

For Washington, life was getting tougher. 
This time it took a 47-yard touchdown 
pass from Quarterback Bob Hivner to 
Don McKeta and George Fleming’s 
placement kick, all with 2:24 to go, to 
overtake determined Oregon 7-6. And 
looming directly ahead was improved 
use, which beat StanTord 21 6. 

UCLA controlled North Carolina Slate 
Quarterback Roman Gabriel’s passing, 
used its speed and Tailback Bill Kilmer’s 
tosses to Marv Luster to defeat the Wolf 
Pack 7-0. But the biggest surprise took 
place in Corvallis, where winless Califor- 
nia caught Oregon Stale with its spirit 
lagging and upset the Beavers 14-6. 

Wyoming Coach Bob Devaney re- 
vealed his pregame strategy: “We 
thought our smaller line could hold those 
monsters out while our bigger backs pow- 
ered through.’’ It worked. Bull-like Half- 
back Jerry Hill ranged through the Utah 
line for 112 yards, led the Cowboys to 
a 17-7 victory. Wyoming’s next Skyline 
challenger: unbeaten Utah State, a 34-0 
winner over Brigham Young as Tom 
Larscheid returned the opening kickoff 
102 yards, scored two other touchdown.?. 
The top three: 

1. WASHINGTON (0-1) 

a. UCLA (3-1.1) 

3. OREGON (6-a) 


Iowa over Minnesota. Coach Eva.shevski 
badly wants the Big Ten title before he 
retires to the athletic director’s chair. 
Iowa’s offensive skill and speed will over- 
come Minnesota's efficient defense. 

Missouri over Colorado. The winner can 
take a giant step toward the Big Eight 
title. The Buffs are tough, but unbeaten 
Missouri's backs are better. 

Kansas over Nebraska. The Jaybawks 
aren’t as bad a.s they looked against Iowa. 
Kansas will do better in its own confer- 
ence, even without ailing Bert Coan. 

Arkansas over Rice. The Owls are flying 
high but the Raxorbacks' flinty defense 
.should bring them to earth. 

Baylor over Texas. Despite the loss tO 
TCU, the Bears are a sound, well-coached 
team. They should have enough bounce 
left to beat the Longhorns. 

Syracuse over Army. With the pre.s.sure 
off, Syracu.se may now begin to play up 
to its potential. The Cadets lack the 
depth to challenge the Orangemen. 

Navy over Duke. Navy’s running attack, 
with Joe Bellino to lead the way, will 
overcome Duke’s excellent pas.sing. But 
it won’t be easy for the Middies. 

Tennessee over Georgia Tech. The Vols’ 
single wing can be just as punishing as 
the multiple T. The Tech defense has 
been too inconsistent and is vulnerable 
to passes. 


UCLA over California. Cal broke through 
to win against Oregon State, but the 
stern UCLA defenders will trap the Bears 
and give the Bruins the victory. 

Washington over USC. A .spot for an Up- 
set — if the Huskies don’t score early. 
They can’t afford too many lapses against 
the eager Trojans. 

other games 

MICHIGAN over ILLINOIS 
PITT OVER NOTRE DAME 
PURDUE OVER MICHIGAN STATE 
NORTHWESTERN OVER WISCONSIN 
PRINCETON OVER HARVARD 
PENN STATE OVER MARYLAND 
AUBURN OVER MISSISSIPPI STATE 
FLORIDA OVER GEORGIA 
CLEMSON OVER NORTH CAROLINA 
WYOMING OVER UTAH STATE 


LAST WEEK'S PREOICTIONS: 

14 RIGHT, S WRONG, 1 TIE 
SEASON'S RECORD: 64*49-7 
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Wliose famous hands? 

and how do controls 

give them the touch of 

everyday magic? 


In these famous hands, the awkward 
bulk of a pigskin becomes an accu- 
rately guided missile. Forward pass- 
ing magic has made their owner 
the most highly paid player in the 
Western Conference. 

Yet even off the gridiron, these hands 
have a touch of everyday magic which 
they share with yours. For around the 
clock, and in almost all activities, 
Robertshaw Controls help modem 
Americans perform everyday mira- 
cles. They’re miracles that make life 
easier and more comfortable, safer 
and more productive in this dawning 
age of automation. 



AT HOME AS ON THE GRIDIRON, the 
Famous Hands possess '‘remote control.” 
They tune the TV from across the room . . . 
for a special time-delay bellows assembly 
makes such channel changing possible. And 
of course it’s a Robertshaw control, from the 
company’s Bridgeport Thermostat Division. 

To chfck your identification of thae 

famout hands see page Tt. 
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BOBBY JONES AT 15 
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PART 1 : A LIFE WITH GOLF 


EDUCATION 

OF A COMPETITOR 

by ROBERT TYRE JONES JR. 


When Bobby Jones retired from competitive ^olf 
in 1930 he had won the V.S. Amateur on five occa- 
sions, the U.S. Open Jour times, the British Open 
three times and the British Amateur once — in all, 
13 major championships which, with a record of gal- 
lantly good-natured sportsmanship, established him 
as the greatest golfer of all time. His .ttory of those 
years, never before told in his own words, begins on 
these pages. It shows that in victory or defeat, the 
14-year-old genius who first flashed on the national 


scene in 1916 possessed a gift of whole-souled con- 
centration that gives him a vivid recollection of every 
decisive match in his career. In this first of a two- 
part series {based on his forthcoming hook Golf Is 
}Ay Gumc, Doubleday, $4.50) Jones compares golf- 
ing in his day and the present, describes with un- 
sparing candor his own maturing as a golfer and a 
man and leads up to the climactic year of the Grand 
Slam when he achieved golfing immortality by win- 
ning all four major international championships. 


T he one question still put to me most 
often is: "Were the golfers of your 
day as good as those of the present time?” 

No question is more difficult to an- 
swer. It is human, I suppose, for every 
man to think that his days were the best. 
Yet in 1927, when I won the British 
Open at St. Andrews, one of the old- 
time professionals, described as "the 
grand old man of Scottish golf,” was 
quoted in the newspapers as follows: 

"I knew and played with Tom Morris, 
and he was every bit as good as Jones. 
Young Tom had to play with a gutty 
ball, and you could not make a mistake 


and get away with it. This rubber-cored 
bail we have now only requires a tap and 
it runs a mile.” 

So, you see, the controversy is not 
new. Young Tom had died almost 30 
years before I w'as born. 

I think we must agree that all a man 
can do is beat the people who are around 
at the .same time he is. He cannot win 
from those who came before any more 
than he can from those who come after- 
ward. It is grossly unfair to anyone who 
takes pride in his record to see it com- 
pared to those of other players who have 
been competing in some different period 

Ccpyriohl 6 I9S9, I960 by Bobeti Tyre Jones, Si. 


against entirely different people under 
wholly different conditions. 

The first thing to point out is that 
there is nothing absolute about scor- 
ing in golf. We all know that the same 
golf course can change, even from day 
to day, depending upon weather con- 
ditions. Furthermore, over the longer 
range there has been a steady improve- 
ment in the conditioning of our belter 
golf courses. Artificial watering has led 
to a greater consistency in the turf of 
fairways and greens, weed control has 
given us the means of eradicating clover, 
continued 
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A/exa Stirling, also a future champion, 
H'fl.y one of Bobby's early partners. 


BOBBY JONES coniinual 

crab grass and a good many other golf 
course pests which often prevented the 
clean contact between club and ball so 
vital to control of iron shots. On a prop- 
erly conditioned course today, it is al- 
most impossible to get a bad lie. 

The ball, of course, has been consist- 
ently improved. Perhaps the greatest 
progress has been made in producing 
balls of greater uniformity. When you 
consider that a difference of five yards 
in the driving power of two different 
balls may make the difference between 
having a pull for a birdie and playing 
the next shot out of a bunker, the im- 
portance of this may be appreciated. As 
for the clubs, when I look today at my 
old clubs — clubs in which I took great 
pride, which had been handmade to my 
specifications and often under my own 
watchful eye — and compare them with 
modern clubs, I wonder why 1 was so 
proud of them. 

The big difference, of course, is the 
steel shaft, which was just beginning 
to gain acceptance at the time I quit 
competition. A hickory shaft such as I 
used, of average length, say for a two- 
iron, would weigh a little bit over seven 



Bobby developed remarkable swing with 
ancient cut-down club at the age of 6. 


ounces. The same shaft in steel will weigh 
4*4 to 4*4 ounces. The lighter steel shaft 
not only provides for better balance, but 
it is also more resistant to the twisting 
stresses against which the player always 
has to be on guard. 

Players of my era often comment that 
the players of today .seem to hit the ball 
harder. They do. I think it is fair to say 
that players of my day hit the ball really 
hard only when there was something def- 
inite to be gained by doing so. On holes 
of the ordinary drivc-and-pitch variety, 
extra length off the tee offered little 
profit; placement for position seemed 
to be of paramouni importance. Today, 
with the deadly pitching wedge u.sed 
so proficiently by our better players, 
even on those holes of medium length, 
the long drive can be of advantage, it 
seems to me to be very definitely true 
that with steel shafts the players are 
able to hit more nearly all-out with- 
out too much risk of having the club 
betray them. 

The net effect of all these things — 
improvement in balls, clubs and golf 
course maintenance— seems to me to 
have madethe gameeasier.A better ball, 
better lies through the fairway, more 
regular and smoother putting surfaces, 


clubs better suited to their intended 
purposes and. perhaps above all, the 
more perfect balancing and matching of 
sets, all must contribute to the making 
of lower scores. 

Then there has been one very great 
change in the psychological side which 
has had its effect upon scoring in our 
big championships. In a way. I think it 
bears close resemblance to the psycho- 
logical barrier that apparently was once 
erected against the four-minute mile. In 
my day every player set out in an open 
championship with some sort of feeling 
— often well defined — that he had to 
have at least one bad round. There was 
even a saying to the effect that "those 
who do not blow up in the third round 
will in the fourth." 

I award to Ralph Guldahl the credit 
for breaking the barrier in golf. First 
at Oakland Hills in 1937 and again at 
Cherry Hills in 1938, Ralph made it 
clear that in order to win you had to 
play four good round.^, not just three. 
It has been that way ever since, and that 
difference of four to seven strokes ac- 
counts for most of the improvement in 
championship scoring since the ’30s. 

With all the changes in equipment and 
golf course upkeep, it is not unnatural 
that the question should often occur: 
What changes have come about in 
method? Is there a modern method, a 
modern golf swing which is essentially 
different from that of 25 or .30 years 
ago? Actually. I think not. and 1 be- 
lieve that as long as man is constructed 
as he is, which seems to be a fairly rea- 
sonable prospect for the predictable fu- 
ture, the order of the movements neces- 
sary to the complete, sound golf swing 
are not likely to change. In two respects 
only am 1 able to find any difference, 
and these can scarcely be called funda- 
mental in nature. 

The first dilTerence I note is in the 
somewhat restricted length of the back- 
swing, and perhaps in the greater speed 
of it as well. I still think that the long, 
leisurely swing is best for the average 
golfer, I think he should always try to 
make certain that he gets the club back 
far enough and that his change of direc- 
tion at the top of the swing should take 
place in a leisurely manner, because 
cominuect 
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The champion of stay- fresh fibers in Mayfield suits. 

You want a suit that stays neat ah day. . . not one that wilts 
while you work! So you want a suit like the “Comet” model 
that sportscaster Bud Palmer is wearing. (He really puts his 
clothes through their paces.) Kodel keeps Bud looking crisp. 
It’s the liveliest polyester yet. Adds richer pattern detail, too. 
The suit is a worsted blend of Kodel polyester and wool. 



Mayfield “Comet”: this light suit stands up even better than suits aeiually heavier in weight, lias a lustrous clear finish. 
It’s tailored in the .^mcrican Ambassador three-button model with flap pockets and center vent. Plus exclusive “4-Point 
Tailoring” that assures you a perfect fit. The fabric is a worsted blend of 55% Kodel polyester, 45% wool. Kodel 
is the trademark for Eastman polyester fiber. Only the fiber is made by Eastman, not the fabric or suit shown here. 
EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS. INC., SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
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Send 254 for Catalog Sll 
to Kaywoodie Pipes, Inc., 
New York 22, N. Y. 


KAYWOODIE 

smokers get all three 
. . . without Inholing 

The ultimate in smoking 
satisfaction is yours in a 
Kay^voodie. Big promise? 
Here’s how we keep it. 
Our briar is aged, cured, 
and inspected till but one 
specimen in 200 survives. 
For when it’s Kaywoodie- 
perfect, briar will smoke 
cool, sweet, and mild. 
Inside, our Drinkless Fit- 
ment screens juices and 
tars for a clean dry draw. 
For flavor, mildness, re- 
laxation without inhaling 
— Kaywoodie. Smart gift 
idea; great smoking idea! 


KAYWOODIE 


BOBBY JONES 

nothing can so seriously upscl his tim- 
ing and execution as hurry at either one 
of these points. 

The second difference seems to involve 
a more careful, even meticulous, “sight- 
ing” of the shot. While we still have 
many graceful, comfortable-looking 
players, there are a number who have 
the appearance of being excruciatingly 
stiff as they strive to place themselves in 
precise alignment for the deliver>' of the 
blow. Some of the.se players are very 
effective once they have settled into a 
satisfactory position, the quick, convul- 
sive stroke seems to send the ball very 
straight indeed toward the objective — 
but I must admit 1 do not find the 



Bobby's father encouraged his golf and 
provided home near the Atlanta course. 


performance pleasing to the eye, even 
though the scores produced leave little 
to be desired. 

All things considered, while 1 think it 
is true that the best of the oldtimcrs 
could play all the shots as well as any- 
one around today, it cannot be denied 
that the top few in any tournament to- 
day will make fewer mistakes than their 
counterparts of earlier days. The game 
of golf today is a more precise game than 
it ever was before, and the modern play- 
er has attained a more complete control 
over his own physical shotmaking ma- 
chinery. He has also, through increased 
experience, learned a lot more about the 
management of himself and his game in 
tournament play. 

This latter was something I had to 


learn the hard way. in a day of fcwir 
golf courses and greater individuality, 
many years ago. 

I began playing golf a few months 
after I became 6 years old. in the 
summer of 1908. My mother and father 
had started a procedure which was to 
become a habit: they took boarding 
quarters in a small summer colony near 
the East Lake Country Club. East Lake 
is only six miles from the center of 
downtown Atlanta. Yet in 1908 it was, 
in truth, out in the country. Simulta- 
neously, my parents began to play golf. 

One evening a golfing friend of my 
father's gave me an old iron club, called 



Bobby's teacher and early model was 
the East Lake pro, Stewart Maiden. 


in those days a cleek. which he had cut 
down to a length suitable to my size. 
Perhaps I should explain to golfers of 
this modern era that a cleek was an iron 
club with a blade only a little more than 
a half inch wide, with a loft approximat- 
ing that of the present-day two-iron. 

Along with another boy in the colony 
I scraped some holes in the common 
lawn and began to chip or putt the ball 
around this decidedly miniature course. 
In a short while, a few weeks, perhaps, 
my friend and I moved to the dirt road 
in front of our domicile and began to 
plunk balls back and forth over the 
hundred yards or so of clay thorough- 
fare between our house and the ditch 
alongside the East Lake golf course. 

The next step was to lag along when 
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my mother and father played. And from 
this, logically, slowly, but inevitably, 1 
began to play golf. There was nothing 
very conscious or contrived about the 
whole procedure. The game was there. 
I liked it. and 1 kept on playing. I do 
recall that a.s I became aware of the gen- 
eral object of the game, and that some 
people played better than others, I be- 
gan to swing my clubs as nearly as pos- 
sible the way the club professional, Stew- 
art Maiden, swung his. I was fortunate 
in that Stewart was a good model. His 
method was simple. He was a direct 
man, whose eye always went to the basic 
point of disturbance. It seemed that he 
merely stepped up to the ball and hit it, 
which to the end of my playing days was 
always a characteristic of my play. 



A Imost as soon as I could be trusted 
£ toplayaroundofgolf, I began play- 
ing regularly with Perry Adair, the son of 
one of my father's good friends, who 
was three or four years my senior. Pen > . 
quite naturally, came along faster than 
I did. and by the time he was 15 he was 
one of the best amateur golfers in the 
South. But I grew physically faster than 
Perry, and by 1915, when I was 13 years 
old, I could hold my own with him quite 
well, We were then among the most fa- 
vored competitors in the invitation tour- 
naments around the South. In the Mont- 
gomery, Ala., Invitation in 1915 1 lost 
in the finals of the second flight to a left- 
handed player — which I considered the 
ultimate disgrace at the time — and Perry 
won this tournament. Later that year, 
however, I beat him in the second round 
of the Invitation at Birmingham and 
went on to win. 

The following year, 1916, Perry beat 
me again at Montgomery, but I won 
from him in the finals of the Invitation 
at East Lake, and won a couple more 
tournaments in which Perry had been 
beaten by other players. At the end of 
the season we found ourselves opposed 
in the final of the Georgia State Cham- 
pionship at the Capital City Club in 
Atlanta. 

This was the tournament tliat set me 
ofif into national competition, and I 
think it marked the beginning of my 
taste for and appreciation of really 
continued 
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competitive golf. I was always an ardent 
player of the game. I was somewhat of 
a student or analyst too, I suppose; 
mainly, however, I liked to play. But I 
am sure that I had never given even one 
thought to playing in a national cham- 
pionship. I remember waiting on the 
front steps of our house in East Lake for 
my father to bring home the evening 
paper so I could learn how Francis Oui- 
met had come out in his playoff for the 
National Open with Vardon and Ray, 
but it never occurred to me tliat I might 
one day be playing in tournaments of 
this kind. 

Despite the fact that I had won two 
out of the three matches in which Perry 
and I had met. I still considered him the 
better golfer. I looked up to him and 
thought I had won from him mainly 
by accident. In the morning round of 
the final for the Georgia State I must 
have been tense, overanxious and per- 
haps a little resigned. At any rate, I played 
some pretty sloppy golf and came in for 
lunch three down. While I was having a 
few practice putts prior to the start of 
the afternoon round, the tournament 
chairman came up to me and asked that 
1 play out the bye holes, with the obvious 
inference that Perry would beat me sev- 
eral holes before the linish, and he want- 
ed the gallery to have the privilege of 
seeing a full 18 holes of play. 

I replied that I would, without calling 
his attention to what 1 considered to be 
a rather unpleasant implication, and be- 
gan the afternoon round by hooking my 
tee shot out of bounds, losing the first 
hole with a scrambling six. and thus be- 
coming four down. But at this point my 
whole attitude changed. 1 began to play 
hard, aggressive golf, hitting the ball 
with all the force at my command. In- 
stead of being defensive and uncertain, 
I tried to win hole after hole, rather than 
avoid mistakes. After halving the second 
hole in three, I drove to the edge of the 
green on the 3rd hole, something 1 had 
never done before. From that time on 1 
hit the ball as hard as I ever hit it in my 
life. 1 played the 18 holes in 70, with the 
beginning six. and won the match on the 
last green, two up. 

A few days later my father told me 
that Mr. Adair had come to him to .say 
that he planned to take Perry to the Na- 
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(ional Amalcur Championship ai Phila- 
delphia and would like to have me go 
with them, ll must be admitted that golf 
in those days was very little like golf 
today, especially in big-time competi- 
tion. When the Southern Amateur Cham- 
pionship was played at East Lake, for 
instance, the two ultimate finalists tied 
for the medal with 81. It was revealing 
of the quality of golf that Perry at the 
age of 1 6, and I at the age of 1 3, should 
be among the top competitors for the 



Southern Championship. Granting all 
possible precocity on the part of us both, 
one had to admit that we were so prom- 
inent because most other competitors 
had learned to play golf as adults. In 
the same manner most of them had per- 
force learned to drive automobiles after 
reaching maturity, and few of them ever 
attained the facility with a motor car 
acquired with relative case by the mem- 
bers of my generation who more or less 
grew up at the wheel. 

1 won in the first round of the Ama- 
teur at Merlon from Ebcn Byers, a 
formcrchampion, and from Frank Dyer, 
the Pennsylvania champion, in the sec- 
ond round. Dyer had been considered 
by many to be a possible winner of the 
cnitiiniied 
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tournament, so when I met Bob Gard- 
ner. the defending American champion, 
in the third round, the match attracted 
quite a bit of interest. Gardner was a 
tall, handsome, athletic young man who 
looked every bit the champion he was. 
He had even held the world record for 
the pole vault a few years before when 
he was at Yale. Gardner was a good six 
feet tall. I was a pudgy school kid of 14. 
a bare 5 feet 4 inches, playing in my first 
national tournament, wearing my first 
pair of long pants. I was having the time 
of my life, with nothing to lose, and 
thinking of nothing except playing golf. 
And I was doing that about as well as 
anyone in the tournament, In fact. 1 had 
already become a bit cocky because of 
my golfing success in play against older 
men. I have often thought how little I 
should relish playing against such a kid 
as I was in a National Championship, 
and I have since developed admiration 
for the gallant and courtly way that Bob 
Gardner met and handled what must 
have been a very difficult situation. 

Wc had a good match; not flawless 
golf, exactly, but good and bad. In the 
afternoon round I was one down as we 
stood on the sixth tec. Then through 
the next three holes I experienced as 
much excitement as I can remember on 
a golf course. Here is the way Grantland 
Rice described what happened; 

T here came three holes in succes- 
sion that broke the kid's heart, and 
that would have broken the heart of al- 
most any golfer. . . . Coming to the sixth 
after the drives, Jones placed an iron 
within 12 feet of the pin. Gardner's sec- 
ond was 10 feet above the green, with a 
ridge to pitch over, and a fast downhill 
slope awaiting his shot . . . but by a 
wonderful recovery he stopped the chip 
shot within four inches of the cup and 
got a half in four, At the 210-yard 7th. 
Jones was on the green, 20 feel away, 
while Gardner’s long iron carried over 
into the rough. Once more he had to call 
upon his nerve and skill for another chip 
shot over a ridge to a fast, downhill 
slope, and this time the ball stopped only 
a foot from the cup for another half. But 
the kid was still fighting. At the 8th, he 
was on the green in two, 1 0 feet from the 
cup. Gardner's second struck the back 
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of the green and bounded well over onto 
a neighboring tee. He had saved two 
holes, but how could anyone save this 
situation? No one but a champion could. 
This time Gardner pitched back 15 feet 
beyond the cup, but he sank his putt for 
a par 4, getting another half.” 

Words could not describe the amazing 
quality of those recoveries. Because of 
the severity of the slopes and the speed of 
the shining greens, the first two. at least, 
were authentic miracles. I remember ex- 
actly how I felt as I walked to the 9lh 


should have been Amateur Champion, 
not only for the next 12 months, but be- 
cause of the suspension of play for the 
period of World War I, for three whole 
years. I shudder to think what those 
years might have done to me, not so 
much as a golfer but in a vastly more im- 
portant respect as a human being. 

Through the first two war years my 
only play of consequence had to be in 
exhibitions, usually for the benefit of the 
Red Cross. This was fun, though not of 
much value as competition. I did learn, 
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tee. I felt I had been badly treated by 
luck. I had been denied something that 
was rightly mine. I wanted (o go off and 
pout and have someone sympathize with 
me, and I acted like the kid I was. I 
didn’t half try to hit the next tee shot, 
and I didn’t half try on any shot there- 
after. In short, I quit. 

It is the keen, poignant recollection of 
this incident that has caused me to be 
thankful that it happened just as it did. 
If 1 had won those three holes I probably 
would have won the match. And it is 
not inconceivable that 1 might have 
won the tournament. Yet if I had won, 
what would have happened next? Not 
giving myself any the worst of it. I think 
I was a fairly normal kid of 1 4, But how 
many of us can look back at ourselves at 
that age and be completely proud of the 
picture? Had I won that championship, I 


though, that my childish displays of 
temper had to be dispensed with. Perry 
Adair and 1 were once on a Red Cross 
tour with Alexa Stirling and Elaine Ros- 
enthal. Alexa, with whom I had grown 
up at East Lake, had won the Ladies’ 
Championship the year before. She was 
one of the truly great woman players of 
all lime. After the war she won the cham- 
pionship twice more in succession, so 
that she held her championship for a 
total of five years. Although I should 
have known that Alexa, not I. was the 
main attraction, 1 behaved very badly 
when my game went apart. I think the 
low point in this regard came in a match 
at Brae Burn in Boston. I heaved numer- 
ous clubs, and once threw the ball away. 
I read pity in Alexa’s soft brown eyes 
and finally settled down, but not before 
continued 
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] had made a complete fool of myself. 

In addition to setting me off in nation- 
al competition, that Georgia State 
Championship in 1916 marked the be- 
ginning of one of the closest and most 
rewarding associations of my golfing life. 
O. B. Keeler at that time was a recent 
fugitive from a clerkship in a railroad 
office inasmall town near Atlanta. Having 
found the confinement of the job intol- 
erable, he became a reporter on an At- 
lanta newspaper, but he had not yet 
been given any field of assignment. He 
was writing anything and everything. He 



Young Bobby sported snappy cap in Red 
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wrote a glowing and impassioned ac- 
count of that final match between Perry 
and me and told me later he decided 
that day to make a career of writing 
about golf in general, and my golf in 
particular. During the war years, Keeler 
reported a number of Red Cross matches 
in which 1 took part, and when play for 
the National Championship was resumed 
after the war, and I became an accepted 
part of the national picture, Keeler and J 
became inseparable. He was an acutely 
sensitive, instinctively gallant and whol- 
ly unselfish friend, whose loyalty and de- 
votion could never once be questioned, 
He was an ideal companion. He had read 
almost everything and remembered most 
of it; he could, and frequently did, re- 
cite verse for hours, and I found the op- 
portunities for a liberal education as we 
continued 
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Your special cove for picnicking. And the fairest nights for dancing. 

Unhurried is the word for this Island life. Bermuda is only 
24 miles long, so you can see the sights leisurely. Shop for duty-free 
goods. Colourful ceremonies remind you that Bermuda is a mcmlter 
of the British Commonwealth. English customs are followed, like 
the simple pleasure of afternoon tea. Nowhere will you find a life 
so pleasant, and so easy-going. Your travel agent knows all about 
Bermuda, how to get there, and where you’ll enjoy staying. The 
Bermuda Trade Development Board. 620 Fifth Ave.,NewYork 20, N.Y. 
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lolled about our hotel room or on a 
train. By O. B.’s estimate we traveled 
120,000 miles together, in which travels 
he reported my play in 27 national cham- 
pionships, in this country and abroad, 
in addition to countless less formal ap- 
pearances. We lived together in the same 
room most of the time, except when ei- 
ther or both of us had his wife along, 
and the play and result were as personal- 
ly his as mine. Indeed. I think he suffered 
in defeat and reveled in victory even 
more than I did. I never felt so lonely as 
on a golf course in the midst of a cham- 
pionship with thousands of people 
around, especially when things began to 
go wrong and the crowds started wander- 
ing away. It was in such moments that 
I began to look around for Keeler, and I 
always found him. 

The only fault that I ever had to find 
with him and it was anything but seri- 
ous — was what I considered his overplay 
of his theory of “the seven lean years." 
Between 1916 and 1923 1 played in 10 
national championships without win- 
ning one. When the Amateur Champion- 
ship was renewed in 1919 I was runner- 
up, losing a good match to Dave Herron 
in the final. In 1920 Francis Ouimet beat 
me in the semifinal of the National. I 
must say that 1921 was rather dismal. 
My first venture in the British Amateur 
ended in the fourth round when Allan 
Graham beat me. There followed the 
most inglorious failure of my golfing life 
— when I picked up my ball at St. An- 
drews in the British Open. 1 started in 
that Open Championship with two fair 
rounds. The wind was really blowing on 
the morning of the third round. I bat- 
tled it as best 1 could to the turn in 46, 
started home with a 6 at the lOth and 
put my tee shot into the Hill Bunker at 
the I lih. It is not true, as a guidebook to 
St. Andrews says, that I played two shots 
in the bunker and then knocked my ball 
into the Eden River. The ball came out 
of that bunker in my pocket, and it was 
my scorecard that went into the river. 

I t was definitely not true, as has often 
been said, that had I not won the 
Open at Inwood in 1923 1 should have 
quit tournament golf. Such a thing never 
once entered my mind. ! enjoyed playing 
continued 
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OYSTER PERPETUAL 

ijCJuk’rs in all walks of life acknowledge lltal 
priileuf Ilolex ownership starls eonversalioiis 
. . . makes slrangers iriends and di.stinguislies 
each as a per.son of taste and judgment. 

This is to lie expected . , . for discriminating 
leaders thnmgliout the woj-ld depend upon 
Itolex lo guard tlieir precious time. 

Rolex, as you nuit know, has produced more 
off'icialli/ (‘.ertifk'd Chroitometns* than all 
otlier walch mannfaclnrers comldned. 


*,4 irateli u ith iiianufactiiruuj and accuruc!/ nfjecifica- 
iionsnitproved hi/lSims Government Tenting Slotmis 



Bob Hope, distinguished Rolex owner and star of "The Facts of Life,” 
a Panama-Frank Production, released through United Artists. 
American Rolex Watch Corp. • 580 Fifth Avenue • New York, N. Y. 
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For a better way to start your car, 
get an Exide battery 


FREE 

EAR 


MUFFS 


Ask your Exide 
dealer (he’s in the 
Yellow Pages) fora 
free battery check- 
up. Gift earmuffs 
are yours whether 
or not you decide 
you need a new 
Exide with A-S 57, 
our Anti-Sulfalion 
manufacturing 
process that stret- 
ches out plate life. 
Foreign-car, com- 
pact-car batteries? 
Sure! 

When it’s an Exide 
. . .you start! 




“The Bourbon That Named Itself” 


THE AMERICAN DfSTILLING CO., INC. • New York, N. Y. • Pekifl, III. . Sausallto, Calif. 


for a good showing or to win as many 
matches as possible. Of one thing I am 
certain. Istarted winning as soon as I de- 
served to. According to Keeler, the fat 
years began in 1923. In July, when I was 
2f, I won the Open Championship after a 
playoff with Bobby Cruickshank. In the 
Amateur at the Flossmoor Country Club 
in Chicago, Max Marston beat me, 2 and 
I, in one of the best matches I can re- 
member. But 1 won the Amateur and 
finished second in the Open in 1924, won 
the Amateur again in 1925 and tied for 
the Open, losing by one stroke in a dou- 
ble playoff with Willie MacFarlane. 

I first got the idea that the Grand Slam, 
or the Impregnable Quadrilateral of 
Golf, as George Trevor christened it, 
might be made during the campaign of 
1926. Yet 1926 was a funny year. It be- 
gan and ended with defeat. The first loss 
was a lopsided drubbing from Waiter 
Hagen in a special 72-hole match we 
played in Florida. Although no cham- 
pionship was involved, the match did 
carry a sizable load of prestige, and I 
wanted badly to win it. And there is 
another reason why it may seem odd that 
in 1926 I decided the Grand Slam was 
possible: the British Amateur Cham- 
pionship would normally be the first of 
the big four to be contested, it had always 
been the toughest one for me to win. and 
in 1926 I was beaten in the fifth round 
and came nowhere near winning. 



Sailing to England in 1921 were 
amateurs {from left) Bill Fownes, 
J. Wood Platt, Francis Ouimet, 
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Why, then, did I come to believe in 
this year that it might be accomplished? 
My failure in the British Amateur of 1 926 
did not seem so dismal to me because it 
involved another circumstance which 1 
have never mentioned until now. I had 
been playing fairly well in the early 
rounds of the tournament and had a 
truly exciting streak against the holder. 
Robert Harris, in the fourth round. My 
putter had been especially hot, my con- 
fidence was high and I feared no one 
left in the field except Jess Sweetser, who 
was in the opposite bracket and could 
not be encountered until the final round. 
But my confidence was rudely shaken 
when 1 awoke on the morning of the 
fifth round. 1 had been sleeping on my 
left side, and as I lifted my head I felt, 
and 1 am sure heard, the muscle on the 
left side of my neck give a loud, rasping 
creak like a rusty hinge. 

I still had not made up my mind 
whether to play the match or default 
when I arrived at the golf course. It 
certainly would not be fair, should I 
decide to play, to impose upon my op- 
ponent the burden of playing against a 
disabled man. nor would it be sporting 
to deny him full credit for the victory 
should he gain it. So 1 said nothing. 
There being no practice ground at Muir- 
ficld, I walked a hundred or so yards 
down the 18th fairway to hit a few balls 
conliiuiecl 



Jesse Guilford, Jones and Dr. Pant 
Hunter. Jones played in the British 
Amateur, picked up ball in Open. 
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‘Waterproof boots 
of SYLMER treated 
leather really keep 
your feet dry! 

"I’ve learned a leather boot can’t be waterproof without two things: 

1. SYL-MER* treatment for water repellency 
plus free-breathing comfort, and 

2. Watertight construction with all seams 
sealed against leakage." 

To be sure your feet stay dry while hunting or 
on the job. insist on boots with tlie Syl-mer tag. 
It's your assurance iliat the manufacturer has 
taken special care to make the boot truly water- 
proof. It also means the leather will stay soft and 
flexible, even alter repeated wettings. 

DOW CORNING CORPORATION, MIDLAND. 
MICHIGAN. 

#T. \t. Dow Cornmg Corporation 




Water-tight! Feather-light! 

WOLVERINE 

J.eather Jioot.s 

Soft, supjile,. Syl-mer tanned. 
Water-tight as leather boots 
can be. Ligliter than ordinary 
boots for all-day comfort. 
Made in -1 widths to assure 
you exact fit. 

\Vcltington Style, 
around .'520. 

6-inch Root, 
around SI7. 


For name of nearest retailer, write 
^Volverinc Shoe ik Tanning Gorporaiioti, Rockford, Michigan 
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You’re gambling — with the odds against you — if your present shock 
absorbers have seen more than 20,000 miles service. Perhaps you’ve never 
considered shock absorbers as safety equipment. But they’re as vital to 
safety as they are to comfortable driving. 

Shock absorbers stabilize your car. They keep wheels from bouncing off 
the road. Prevent erratic steering and side sway. It’s hard to tell just when 
shocks have worn beyond the safety point, because wear is so gradual that 
you’re not aware of the increasingly rougher ride and loss of control. 

Don’t gamble where safety’s concerned. Have your shocks checked today 
at your garage or service station, and if they’re due for replacement, have a 
set of Monro-Matics®- installed in just 30 minutes. Monro-Matics are the 
only shocks that automatically adjust to all road and load conditions. 


TAKE THE 60-DAY FREE RIDE! Try Monro-Matic 
shock absorbers for 60 days. If you’re not completely 
satisfied, return them for a full refund and reinstaila- 
tion of your old shock absorbers. 

LISTEN TO MONROE ON MUTUAL. Every morning and late 
afternoon, Monday through Friday, Bill Stern brings you the 
“Monroe Sportsreel’’ and Westbrook Van Voorhls brings you 
world-wide news on the Mutual radio network. Check local 
radio listings for time and station. 


MOHROmiC 


SHOCK ABSORBERS 



MONROE AUTO EQUIPMENT COMPANY • MONROE, MICHIGAN 

In Canada, moskoe-.vcme ltd., Toronto. Ontario • In Mexico. mex-faR, Box 28L54, Mexico City 
WORLD'S LARCEST MAKER OF RIDE CONTROL PRODUCTS. INCLUDING SUPER LOAD-LEVELERST^ 


toward the ice in order to test my neck. 
Just hitting a few balls with the brassie 
told (he story: I could not lift my hands 
as high as my right shoulder. But 1 was 
being called to ihe lee. and as I walked 
that hundred yards 1 decided I would 
go out and do the best I could, as long 
as I could lift the club at all. 

My opponent was a young Scot. An- 
drew Jamieson, then unknown. His per- 
formance at Muirfield won him a place 
on the British Walker Cup team, in 
which capacity he acquitted himself 
nobly. It was certainly no discredit to be 
beaten by a player of his ability. More- 
over. he now played a beautiful round 
of golf, 2 under par for the 15 holes the 
match lasted, and would probably have 
beaten me anyway: nevertheless, 1 was 
left with some reason for believing that 
things might have been different if I had 
remained fit. 

It is a fact that in one period of three 
weeks I managed to win both the British 
and United State.s Open Championships 
for the first such “double” in golfing hi.s- 
lory. The year ended with a narrow de- 
feat by George von F.lm in the final of 
the Amateur at Baltusroi, but after 1926 
I think the Grand Slam idea was always 
somewhere in the back of my mind. My 
first opportunity to play in all four cham- 
pionships would come in 1930, when the 
U.S. Walker Cup team would return to 
Great Britain, I won the Amateur again 
in 1928, and the Open again in 1929, 
that winter keeping in condition as part 
of a conscious effort to try for all four 
in 1930. The fireworks were due to begin 
in May with the Walker Cup Matches, 
rather than in mid-June with the Open 
Championship: it behooved me, there- 
fore, to avoid picking up the usual extra 
weight during the winter layoff. And I 
made another departure from my normal 
habits by playing in two winter tourna- 
ments against the pros, as a sort of warm- 
up for the great effort to come. 


IN NEXT WEEK'S ISSUE 

The Grand Slam: St. Andrews and 
a fight for life . . . Incident at Hoy- 
lake ... A vital putt at hiterla- 
chen . . . History made at Merion 
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The great sweet Vermouth imported 
from Chambery, France . . . 
distinguished for its golden tones, 
the lilting but not-too-sweet 
inflection it gives to a Manhattan. 

Or try its smooth, light-bodied 
essence over ice . . . as an aperitif. 

DENNIS i HUPfERI. N.). IHPOmKS DF CHAMPAGNE MERCIER 
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MARKETING BEGINS WITH MARKETS 


A 

• . . A top qual- 

ity selective coverage of one or all 
of tile tuition’s four niajor mar- 
kets (k'.astern, Midwest, Southern 
and West Coast) begins with the 
l^cgional I'Alitions ol Spokts 
I l.l.rSTRATlil). 

I'or further information, write 
or call W’illiam A. Marr, Regional 
Advertising Manager, Spori s 
1 i.i.t’STKATi-ii, Time and Idfe 
RUlg., Rockefeller Center, New 
York 20. 
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Rematch in 
New York 

Los Angeles is coming East to 
prove its victory was no fluke 

O N November 16 and 17, shortly 
before the start of the Fall Na- 
tional Championships, a team of top 
New York bridge players will com- 
pete against a team from Los Angeles 
for the Sports Illustrated trophy. 
The New Yorkers will be out for re- 
venge. Last August in California the 
Angelenos beat them in an exciting 
80-board match. Most insiders con- 
sidered the result an upset. This time, 
however, the New Y orkers will be bid- 
ding on home ground, the Statler 
Hilton Hotel in Manhattan. 

The two nonplaying captains — 
Kelsey Petterson of L.A. and Walde- 
mar von Zedtwitzof New York — have 
arranged their lineups just as Casey 
Stengel or Danny Murtaugh might 
if he were running things. Von Zed- 
twitz, the loser, will field a revised 
team: Howard Schenken and George 
Rapee; Harold Ogust and Boris Koy- 
tchou; Ralph Hirschberg and Richard 
Kahn; John Crawford and B. Jay 
Becker, plus, as a reserve pair, To- 
bias Stone and William Root. Pet- 
terson, the winner, is standing pat. 
When the spectators assemble before 
the Bridge-O-Rama electric playing 
board at the Hilton they will be 
watching virtually the same Western 
contimied 



really living comfort! 


the handsome "Penn" tailored for 
on-fhe-go living by Chippewa in rug- 
ged 100% wool fleece madras plaids. 
Zip front styling, set-in drop shoulders 
. . . the knit collar foslens to a high 
turtle neck with a smart leather tab, 
knit wrists, quilted satin lining. As- 
sorted madras plaids in sizes 36 to 
46. 

At your leading department 
and specialty stores, retail 
about $28.00. 

CHIPPEWA FALLS WOOLENS 

Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin 
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DuBOUCHETT 

(doo- boo -shay) 

TRUE FRUIT FLAVORED BRANDY 





Choose from 27 delicious 
popularly priced DuBouchett Cordials 


BLACKBERRY 
FLAVORED BRANDY 


Delightful after dinner. . , 
delicious any time! 


proof 


It*S a Matter of Fitness ! And with your "Trim-Fit” casual by Norris 
you’ll get a real custom-tailored fit. No more untidy bunches and bulges at the 
waist. That line from broad shoulders to slim waist is as smooth as it should be 
in the tapered "Trim-Fit.” Choose from a host of patterns, 
colors, and fabrics, and you’ll be truly fit for Fall! The 
Norris Mfg. Company— the shirt tailors from Taylors. S.C. 



CARDS conliniied 

team that won in August in L.A. 

Pettevson is making one change. 
Morris Portugal, who with his wife 
won the Life Master Pairs Champion- 
ship, will replace either William Han- 
na or Meyer Schleifer, one of whom 
may find it impossible to get to New 
York. The others on the Los Angeles 
team will again be Lew Mathe, Ivan 
Erdos, Ira Rubin, Oliver Adams, Har- 
old Guiver and Edwin Kantar. War- 
ren Blank and Mike Shuman have 
been named as reserves. 

It doesn’t make the nonplaying 
captain’s task any easier to realize 
that in choosing eight players he is 
eliminating another dozen capable 
of the kind of play that could win a 
match. For example, here is a hand 
defended by former New Yorker 
Milton Moss and former Chicagoan 
Art Baron, members of the 19-man 
Los Angeles squad from which Pet- 
terson had to make his choice. 


NoHh-Sonth 
Soiilh ilealer 


NORTH 

4 Q i 

V A K 7 3 2 
♦ K Q 9 8 
4 s 3 


WKST 
4 8 7 3 2 
V J 8 .1 

♦ 7 

4 K 7 6 5 2 


EAST 
K J 10 6 
10 9 8 5 
A 3 
Q J 4 


SOUTH 
4 A 9 5 

r Q 

♦ J 10 6 5 4 2 
4 A 10 9 


SOUTH WEST NORTH EA.ST 

(fi..ron) 

PASS PASS 1 T PA.SS 

2 ♦ PASS .I ♦ PAS.S 

3 N.T. PASS PASS PASS 


Opening lead: 5 of chibs 


Certain card combinations are 
played so automatically that the 
good player can virtually make the 
book play in his sleep. For example, 
with East’s club holding, the correct 
card to play on the first trick is the 
jack; the return lead is the queen. 
But in this case, neither East, Baron, 
nor Moss, his partner, was asleep. 

Declarer ducked the jack of clubs, 
playing the 9, and East stopped to 
sort out all the facts which the bid- 
ding and the play of the first four 
cards had put at his command. With 
the 3 and 4 of clubs in plain sight, 
East knew from his partner’s lead of 
the 5 that declarer had begun with 
three cards in the suit. If he had the 
king, he would not dare duck the first 
club and have the continuation come 
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through, so South was marked with 
the ace. From the bidding and the 
cards in his hand and dummy, it was 
almost a certainty that West could 
not have an outside entry. Thus, if 
declarer held up his ace until the 
third club lead, the suit would be dead 
and so would the defenders unless 
—and this was the big word — unless 
West could be made to win the sec- 
ond club and shift to spades before 
East’s diamond ace was knocked out. 

So, instead of making the automat- 
ic return of the queen of clubs, Baron 
returned the 4. South ducked again 



as expected, and now it was West’s 
turn to reason. South could not have 
the queen of clubs or he would have 
won the first trick with that card. 
Neither could East have four clubs, 
because South was marked as still 
holding up the ace. Then why hadn’t 
East returned the queen? Obviously, 
it was to direct the defense to a shift 
that would surely set the contract. 

One look at dummy was enough to 
show what that suit must be, so Moss 
won the king of clubs and shifted to a 
spade. Dummy’s queen was covered 
by East’s king. With the spade ace' 
knocked out, the defenders were sure 
to win three spades and a diamond in 
addition to the two clubs already 
taken. Declarer went down two. 

Of course, Moss could have 
achieved the same result if East had 
led the queen of clubs, declarer had 
ducked and he had overtaken with 
the king in order to shift to a spade. 
And perhaps Moss would have done 
so — but Baron made it easy for his 
partner to find the winning play. 

New York’s nonplaying captain, 
eonliniu’tl 



‘PICK’ THE BEST... 


CLEVELAND 

The Pick-Carter 

ProspKt of E. NMh St. 
6M tOOHS 



• Moderate Rates 

• No Charge for Children 

• Radio and TV 

• Convenient Parking 

(Free porking in many localities) 



PITTSBURGH 

The Pick-Roosevelt 


Sixth ( Ptnn Ave. 
MD ROOMS 



MINNEAPOLIS 

The Pick-Nicollet 

Nicolltl t Washlnglen Avti. 
600 ROOMS 


ALBERT PICK 
HOTELS AND MOTELS 
IN 29 CITIES 


Business Travelers will like the con- 
venient downtown locations, friendly, 
personalized attention, comfortable, air- 
conditioned guest rooms, and delicious 
food and beverages. 

Convention Planners will find superb 
facilities to meet the specific needs of 
their meeting group.s. 

Family Travelers will appreciate our 
‘■Children Free” Family Plan for young- 
sters under 12, and the many special 
features to make their stay enjoyable. 
All Travelers will remember the feeling 
of cordial welcome once they’ve been an 
Albert Pick Hotel guest. 
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Rirminchnm, Ala. 
ChallanooKii, T'cni). 
(?hicaeo. 111. 


Cin 


i. O. 


1 . Cole. 


ClevelamI, O. 

Colo- Sprii 
Coliimhua, O. 

Dayton, O, 

Detroit, .Mich- 
KhsI Lansinc, Mich. 
Kvanston, 111. 

Flint, Mich. 
Huntsville, Ala. 
Miami Beach, Fla. 
Minneapolis, .Minn. 
Mobile, Al.a. 
MonlKomery, .Ala. 
NiUcliez. Miss. 

New York, N.Y. 
I'iltsburKh, Pa. 
Porlsmoiilh, Va. 
Uorkfor.1, III 
Si. lx)iiis, Mo. 

Smith Bend, Ind. 
Terni H.iule, Ind. 
Toledo. O- 
Topeka, Knns. 
Waslimclon. D.C. 
Younnstown, O. 


SALES OFFICES; 

CiiiCAOo: 20 N. Wacker Drii 
Nkw York: 541 J.i'xin/jlon Aiie. 
Washin'cton: 1100 15th St. N. 
Indianapolis: 143 N. Mendiai 


STnIe 2-4975 
PLtiin 5-1200 
. DIsIrict 7-4S00 
r. . MKlrosr 5-7192 


For Immediate Reservotions by Teletype call yeur nearcist Albert Pick Hotel 




Albert Pick Hotels, Dept. SI-11, 20 ISlorth Wacker Drive, Chicago 6‘, Illinois 
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LIFT IN THE WEATHER 

WINDBREAKER^Remsible GREENWOOD’S Parka Poplin 


in oyster white Parka Poplin with 
100% wool lining in red. gold or laven- 
der plaid. Raglan-back sleeves, con- 
tinental pockets. Bulky knit collar, 
wristlets and waistband. 

Sizes 36 to 46. S24.95 

At Better Stores. 


Long staple cotton in a high count 
construction for a sleek, smooth face, 
wind resistance, lasting durability. 
Mercerized to heighten the rich luster. 
SYL-MER^ treated for water repel- 
lency. For inner warmth in outerwear, 
it’s Greenwood’s Igarka Poplin. 



Danville Jockets, lr>< 
Danville, Illinois 


GREj^r^QDD 

MILLS 7“ Greenwood Mills, Int 
m West 40th St. 
New York 18, N.Y. 


\’on ZetUwitz, had a problem compli- 
cated by an even greaterr embarrass- 
ment of riches. It is only fair to point 
out that there would have been 
changes in the New York team if it 
had taken the first challenge match. 
Indeed, had New York won in Los 
x\ngeles, it is quite possible that an 
entirely different eight would have 
been selccted—to demonstrate to the 



MORRIS PORTUGAL IS NEW COAST PLAYER 


bridge world that New York had not 
only the best team but the two best. 

But, when his first selection failed 
to win, Von Zedtwitz had to find the 
strongest possible lineup to meet the 
aggressive game of the Angelenos. 

No one could fault V'on Zedtwitz 
for his team selection or his captain's 
work in the first match. This time, he 
has done another creditable job by 
selecting a team specially designed 
to have the qualities most likely to 
succeed against Los Angeles. 

It makes sense that, instead of dip- 
ping into his star-loaded squad of 
more than two dozen New Yorkers 
and coming up with an entirely new 
team, he has built his new lineup 
around the pair that gave such a con- 
sistent performance last time out, 
Howard Schenken and George Rapee. 
He has added three all-star partner- 
ships designed to be aggressive while, 
at the same time, least likely to be 
accident-prone. Partnerships not like- 
ly to incur disasters are of utmost 
importance. 

Numerous hands in the first match 
provided confirmation for the adage 
that team matches are not won, they 
are lost. This one, from the first ses- 
sion in which Los Angeles p.led up a 


21 International Match Point lead, 
was a blow to Ivan Erdos— who oth- 
erwise played an important part in 
his team’s victory. 


Neither xiile culnernhle 
E'lft .Js.ikr NOKTfl 

♦ - 

V A u a 8 4 
♦ K ()J 6 2 
«ik 10 ti 3 


WK.ST 

♦ <i J 5 3 
y J 10 3 

♦ a 8 4 
4 J 5 2 


HAST 

♦ A 

V 7 fi 5 2 

♦ A 10 7 5 
4> A a 7 


SOrTM 

4 K 10 a S 7 6 4 2 

VK 

♦ 

4 K tl 8 4 


HAST SOUTH WKHT 

(Srrfo.^) (Cra»r/ord) Utubin) 

I ♦ 4 4 1>UI.. 

PASS PASS 


NORTH 

IS/one) 

PASS 


Rubin opened a diamond. North’s 
jack forced East’s ace and declarer 
ruffed. Crawford led the king of 
spades hoping to drop a singleton 
queen or jack in East’s hand, but 
East’s singleton was the ace. Now all 
Erdos had to do was cash the ace of 
clubs and West’s spade honors would 
set the hand. Instead, he underled the 
ace. South won with the king, over- 
took his king of hearts with dummy’s 
ace and discarded clubs on the queen 
of hearts and the king and queen of 
diamonds. Thereafter, he lost two 
more trump tricks to West's queen 
and jack but made his contract. 

The four-spade contract was dou- 
bled in the closed room, but Los An- 
geles actually gained on this deal. 

There, West led the diamond and 
the jack forced East’s ace. Schleifer 
ruffed and led the spade 10. Knowing 
that Schleifer was good enough to 
lead the 10 from ace-king-10, West 
didn’t dare withhold his jack. He 
covered, and East overtook, perforce. 
Now East made the same play of 
underloading the ace of clubs— with 
the better reason that, once the jack 
of spades had been played by West, 
winning two club tricks was the only 
hope of setting the hand. But South 
won the trick, discarded his three 
remaining clubs on dummy's good 
cards, and lost only one more trick 
to West’s queen of spades, making 
an overtrick. That added another 2 
IMPs to L.A.'s lead. 

One more hand — the last one 
played in the August meeting of the 
continned 



Stratojac’s all-wool Stamford Briefcoat adds a new dimension to your leisure 
wardrobe . . . smart enough for town, casual enough for country, With a full 
alpaca lining, an alpaca collar that zips on and off at your whim, and sleeve 
Interlinings of more wear-ability and comfort. $50 


At the fine stores listed or write lor nearest store 


Albany. N, Y... McMANUS & RILEY 

Baltimore. Md. THE HECHT CO. 

Baltimore, Md. 

ISAAC HAMBURGER & SOftS 

Beloit, vrise GEORGE BROS. 

Bloomfield, N. J CHRIS PARILLO 

Boston, Mass. 

KENNEDY'S (Undergrad Shop) 

BrooXlyn, N. Y JACK DIAMOND 

Buffalo. N. Y JACOBI BROS. 

Charleston, W. Va-, FRANKENBERGER A CO. 
Chicago. III. 

and suburban stores LYTTON'S 

Chicago. Ill BENSON A RIXON 

Chicago, III TURNER BROS, 

Chicago, III MORRIS B. SACHS 

Chicago. III. ...JACK ROBBINS CLOTHES 
Ciarhsburg, W. Va.. .WILL H. MELET CO. 

Columbus, Ohio OUNHILL’S 

Davenport, Iowa. . .SIMON A LANOAUER 

Dehalb, III UNIVERSITY SHOP 

Detroit, Mich. 

SPRING’S MEN’S A BOYS’ SHOP 
Doytestown, Pa ELY’S CLOTHIERS 


East Chicago, Ind NAGDEMAN’S 

Fall River, Mass. NORMANO’S 

Ft, wayne, Ind, . .PATTERSON-FLETCHER 

Gary. Ind H. GORDON A SONS 

Gteensbutg, Pa.. . .GONGAWARE A LONG 
Grosse Pointe. Mich. 

.-YOUNG’S MEN'S WEAR 

Hammond, Ind JACK FOX A SONS 

Harrisburg. Pa DAVID'S 

Huntington, L. I. 

MARSH’S MEN’S A BOYS' SHOP 

Joliet, III AL BASKIN 

KalamaiDD, Mich....K00l KNAPPER CO. 

Levitlown, Pa THE HITCHING POST 

Lowell. Mass RUSSELL’S 

Michigan City, Ind. 

GRIEGER’S CLO. STORE 

Milwaukee, Wise POLACHECK’S 

Milwaukee, Wise. STANLEY’S CLOTHES 

Miiwaukeo, Wise STOCK BROTHERS 

Milwaukee, Wise ...STUMPF'S 

Muskegon, Mieh FRIEND'S 

Niagara Falls, N, Y.... AMBERG’S 

New York, N. Y ROGERS P£ET CO. 

’’bonded 


Paterson, N. J.V.'SCHOONMAKER’S A CO. 

Pennsauken, N, J ROCHESTER, INC. 

Philadelphia. Pa. ...JACOB REED'S SONS 
Pittsburgh, Pa... FRANK’S MEN’S WEAR 
Pittsburgh. Pa. KAUFMANN’S 

Poughkeepsie. N. Y. 

RDSENTHAL-EnLINGER 

Reading, Pa CROLL A KECK 

Rochester, N. Y. 

NATIONAL CLOTHING CO. 

Rockford, III W. B DORAN, INC. 

Saginaw. Mich HEAVENRICK’S INC. 

Scranton. Pa SAMTER BROS. 

South Bend. Ind SPIRO'S 

Washington, 0. C THE HECHT CO. 

Watertown. H. Y. 

BOYS’ A MEN’S SPECIALTY SHOP 

Waukegan, III OURKIN A DURKIN 

West Springfield. Mass.. SENDERS BROS. 

Whiling, Ind WINSBERG’S 

Wilmington, Oel.. .J. T. MULLINS A SONS 

York. Pa I. WALKER’S SONS 

•Ion, pi-rxiuct of Stai' Woolen Co. 


WINER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HAMMOND, INDIANA 
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Creme tie Menthe 


There’s no more regal treat than a delicious Arrow 
Creme de Menthe frappe . . . either after dinner or as 
a casual drink. It adds a touch of luxury and glamour. 
Also delightful as a highball or over the rocks. 


ARROW LIQUEURS CORP., DETROIT 7. MICH. ... 60 PROOF 



E 2.rid Annual 

GXJLF HILLS 

(^OLF 
T^)EO 

SUNDAY JANUARY 22nd TO 
SUNDAY JANUARY 29th 

Seven days of fun and sport at 
fabulous Gulf Hills Dude Ranch 
and Country Club! Hlayoneof 
the finest golf euui'ses in the 
Deep b'ouCli. 

From the Mixed Fiiursomo 
Tournament kickoff Sunday, to 
Saturday's dinner with 
presentation of prizes and dancing 
afterwards, fullownl by a gala 
farewell Sunday breakfast-the 
Gulf Hills Golf Rod(S) is one event 
you can’t afford to rois-s! 

11' /or 

I, reguMioi't 

GXJLK HILLS 


AT YOUR DOOR . . . 
IN SOMERSET, BERMUDA 


Cambridge Beaches 

• In Bermuda's Garden Parish . . . 

26 finely appointed cottages . . . 

25 acres of lawns and flowering 
hibiscus. 

• Palm-fringed beaches, water-slciing, 
sailing, fishing. Golf, tennis nearby. 

• Breakfast served in cotuges, luncheon 
and dinner on terrace overlooking 
Mangrove Bay. Tea, cocktails, 
dancing at the "Mixing Bowl." 

For Coior Booklet, reseruiioi.t 

SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or 

LEO.N'ARD P. BRICKETT, Rcpreseniative 

52 iN'sssau it.. Pnocetdn, Jetscy 

WAlnuc !-508d 


two cities — will emphasize still an- 
other factor in any match between 
two powerful teams. 

Norlh-Banth tuifnernWr 
South dealer 

NORTH 

4* 0 9 

If K 8 5 

♦ 10 » 2 
K 10 7 4 2 

WEST 
4 A 5 4 2 
V A 7 4 2 
♦ J 7 
4 J 8 6 

SOUTH 

4 K 7 6 

4 J 9 3 

♦ A 6 4 3 

4 A tl 

At both tables, South played three 
no trump. Against the L.A. declarer 
Schenken led the 2 of spades. Dum- 
my’s queen won the trick, and Rapee 
signaled with the jack. 

Mathe led dummy’s diamond 10 
and passed it. West took the jack, 
cashed the spade ace and conceded 
another trick to South’s king. Now 
if declarer had trusted to miraculous 
luck, he could have made his con- 
tract by finding the ace of hearts with 
West, and playing for a club split or a 
diamond finesse. Mathe, knowing his 
team was ahead, refused to risk a big 
set. He cashed the diamond ace and 
when the king did not drop, he sur- 
rendered another diamond. The spade 
10 and heart ace set the contract. 

Against Stone, West opened the 2 
of hearts. Dummy ducked and East 
took the queen. On the heart return, 
West made the ace and conceded a 
trick to dummy’s king. Dummy 
played a low diamond, East played 
small, declarer finessed the queen. 
Since cashing the entire diamond suit 
had depended on finding East with 
king-jack alone, that left only one 
chance. 

South cashed his top clubs and led 
a spade. The ace was right; the queen 
was an entry; the jack of clubs fell 
under dummy’s king and nine tricks 
were assured, The gain on this deal 
brought New York’s rally to an unin- 
terrupted run of 25 IMPs. But Los 
Angeles retained 9 TMPs of its lead. 

The other ingredient in winning a 
match between two strong teams is, 
as you see, a little bit of luck. When 
the bridge tale of two cities is retold 
this month, it may have a different 
ending. But as a strictly neutral ob- 
server, I hope that luck will be on the 
side of the most skillful team, end 


EAST 

4 J 10 8 .3 
4 Q 10 6 
♦ K 8 5 
4 9 .5 3 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 


BASEBALL -ALVIN DARK, 37, rcLuivi-d a two- 
year conlrart as manager of the SAN FRAN'(;iS- 
CO (JIANTS iifli-r being obtained from MII,- 
WAliKKK for Andre Rogera. Dark succeeds Tom 
Sheehan, who look over from Bill HiKniy in June. 
The AMERICAN LEAGUE, reacting quickly 
to the recently announced expansion idana of the 
NATIONAL LEAGUE, added two new teams 
by shifting the Washington franchise to MIN- 
NEAl'OLIS-ST. i'AUL and awarding new ones 
to WASHINGTON and LOS ANGELES. Then 
the AL jumped ahead of the National hy an- 
nouncing that the new entries would start playing 
next spring, a season earlier than the Nationals. 


BASKETBALL — Looking borcd after easy victories 
in their first two Nalionul BiLskelball A.ssucialiun 
games, the BOSTON CELTICS were .shaken out 
of complacency when undefeated PHIT.ADEL- 
PHIA flattimed the world champions 131-103 at 
Boston. Fast-starting CINCINNATI surrendered 
the Western Division lead to ST. LOUIS, losing 
on the Hawks' home court for the 17th consecu- 
tive lime in four years. 


BOATING— RON MUSSON, Seattle, gunned I/a- 
waii Kai to a decisive victory in the two-day 
Mapes Cup hydroplane championships on Pyra- 
mid Lake, Reno, Ncv. Runner-up to Musson's 
1,100 points was Bill Brow, who scored 869 driv- 
ing .V/f.s.H Bar<la/il, 

BERNARD HAYWARD, Bermuda, successfully 
defended his Western Hemisphere champion- 
ship fur Snipe-class sailboats at. Buenos Aires. 

BOXING— ARCHIE MOORE was defeated for the 
first time in nearly four years tfcc pnffc ifil when 
ho lost a close 10-round decision 10 Italy's light 
heavyweight champion, Giulio Rinaldi, in Rome. 
In addition, Moure furfeiied $1,000 of his $2U,OUO 
purse because he weighed too much. 

CASSIUS CLAY, the U.S.'s IS-year-old Olympic 
light heavyweight champion, made his pro debut 
with a decisive six-round decision over Tunney 
Hunsaker in Ixiuisville. Earlier in the week 
Clay signed a two-year contract with a 10-man 
"brain trust" of Louisville businessmen. The con- 
tract guarantees Clay a minimum of $18,000, pay- 
ment of all training and travel expenses and a 

JOE BROWN, Houston, easily retained his 
world lightweight cham|)ionship with a unani- 
mous 15-round decision over Cisco Andrade at 
Los Angeles. 

ALPHONSE HALIMI, French Algeria, narrow- 
ly deeisioned British bantamweight Champion 
Freddy Gilroy, 16 rounds, in European version 
of the world championship, London. 

CHESS — U.5., Russia, Czechoslovakia and Bulga- 
ria won their sections of the Cheat Olvmpics at 
I.eipzig, were joined in the finals by eight runner- 
up teams. Russia, with a 4-0 sweep of Bulgaria, 
and the U.S., with a victory over Rumania, 

led the 12 survivors into round two of the finals- 


GVMNASTICS— The Amateur Athletic Union began 
atlempts to reschedule a nine-city exhibition lour 
by Russia’s Olympic champion team. Original 
Ilians called fur the lour to begin on October 23 
but were caneeled by the U.S. State Deparimeiil 
when Russia waited until October 20 to apply fur 
visas. New plans would bring the Soviet gymnasts 
to America in December. 

HARNESS RACING— ADIOS BUTLER ($3,601 
rushed from last place at the half-mile pole to a 
decisive 2 .’. 4 -lenglh victory in the third and final 
dash of the $7.5,0(10 American Classic at Holly- 
wood Park- Thu 4-yuar-old pacer, restrained (tom 
his usual fast start by husky driver Eddie Cobb, 
tort! through thcsecond half niilcin 37 l/Sseconds. 
His time of 1:55 3/3 is the fastest mile ever paeed 
on a standard mile oval. Adios Butler took two 
firsts and a second in the three heals to earn 
$27,500, while Bye Bye Bird parlayed one vietory 
and two third places into second money of $18,760. 
MICK D'ANGF.RIEUX ($12.70), 4-year-o!d 
French trotter known back home as Le Mick, won 
the $2.5,000 International trot at Yonkers Raee- 
way. The handsome hay, driven by Edouard Ber- 
ger, upset 3-lo-2-favorite Tie Silk by length, 
traveling the mile and a half in 3:09 2, •.5. 

HOCKEY The TORONTO MAPLE LEAFS sped 
to their fifth NHL victory in six games by scoring 
two third-period goals to chop down the NEW 
YORK RANGERS 3-1 and hand his second loss 
in three starts to Rookie Goalie JACK McCAR- 
TAN. U.S. Olympic hero. The victory pul To- 
ronto Just two points behind league leaders CHI- 


CAGO and MONTREAL, slill tied for first place 
with 14 points apiece. The Canudiens were beaten 
for the fifth time in seven games when BO.STON 
draftee Jimmy Bartlett hustled in two goals to 
clinch a 6-3 victory and carry the Bruins past the 
Rangers into fifth place. Chieagn missed a chance 
lo become sole possessor of first |ilace when DE- 
TROIT'S Alex Dciveeehio slappi-d in a rebound 
shot with less than two minutes remaining for a 
2-1 victory that spoiled a brilliant job of goal 
lending by Chicagoan Glenn Hall, who made 42 


HORSE RACING KEUSO '$3.60', ignoring a 
sloppy track al New York's .Aqueduct, won the 
$109,700 Jockey Club Gold Cup, splattering 
through the two-mile course in an American rec- 
ord lime of 3:19 2/5, Under Eddie Arcaro, the 3- 
ycar-old gelding won by 3!4 lenglhs. 

CARR5' HACK '$18.4(11 survived a messy track 
and a claim of foul lo win the $287,970 Garden 
State stakes at Camden, .N.J. hy 3>^ lengths csee 
pnoe SJ!. Jockey Larry Adams, who finished see- 
ond on Ambiopoise, had protested unsucee.ssfuUy 
that Carry Back, ridden by Johnny Sellers, had 
driven him wide on the .stretch turn. Moving uj) 
slowly from 14th place, Carry Back sp<>d to a time 
of 1:46 2, 5 for the mile and a sixteenth. 

Hew NOW ($4.40) stayed well up in the front 
until the turn for home, ihen took the lead and 
held on for a 3/4-lonKth victory over King’s Mar- 
shall in the $22,000 Tanforan Handicap at .San 
Bruno, Calif. With Eddie Burns up, How Now 
miveled the mile and a sixteenth in 1:48 2, '3. 
REIKZI ($19,801 moved up steadily and power- 
fully from Util jilace to win the $29,2.50 Nnrra- 
gansett Special at Pawtucket, R.I, The 5-year- 
old gelding carried Jockey Jimmy Combest over 
the mile-nnd-three-sixteentha course in 1:67 2/.5. 
Polylad was second, l>f lengths behind. 

SOCCER— After seven years of attempts to regain 
international domination of the game they in- 
vented, long-sufleriag Britons feel they have the 
answer: a young team that sacrifices some of the 
traditional British emphasis On pure speed for the 
sake of hall skills and control. Last week they de- 
feated Spain 4-2 and were saluted by a Wembley 
Stadium crowd of 80,000 with a visual hallelujah 
that (illeri the sky with papers, rups and caps. 
The INTERNATIONAL SOCCER LEAGUE of 
Ne(v York hopped on the expansion bandwagon, 
announced that four teams, to be named later, 
will be added to this year’s even dozen. 

TENNIS— SAMMY GlAM\fALVA won the first 
annual southwest jirofrssional tennis tourney by 
defeating Earl Baumgardner 6-2, 6 - 1 , Dallas. 

TRACK A FI6LP VALERY BRUMEL. Moscow, 
set a European high jump record of 7 feet 2}^ inches 
at f.shogorod, Russia. 

HERB ELLIOTT. Australia’s Olympic 1,.500- 
meter champion, showed up for the freshman 
track trials at Cambridge University, coasted to 
victory in the half mile in 1 minute 37.1 seconds. 

MILEPOSTS— RESIGNED; GABE PAUL, gener- 
al manager of the. Cincinnati Reds, to take a simi- 
lar post with Houston's 1962 entry in the Nation- 
al League. 

HIKED; JOHNNY SAIN, former pitching 
star with the BosLon Bravi's and New York Yan- 
kees, as pitching coach for the Yanks, roiilacing 

HTRcfeVcARL ERSKINE, former Brooklyn 
pitching star, as baseball coach at Anderson 'Ind.) 

APPOINTED: CHARLES DILLON STEN- 
GEL, Glendale banker, as a lifetime honorary 
director of Little Ix-ague, Inc. 

DISCIPLINED: KANSA.S UNIVERSITY, for 
illegal recruiting, placed on NCAA probation for 
one year in football, two years in basketball, 
ELECTED: WARREN OULICK of Tam 
O’Shanler Country Club, Orchard I,ake, Mich., 
a.s the Professional Golf Association’s Pro of the 
Year for I960. 

ELECTED: GEORGE C. .SHERMAN JR,, New 
York, chairman of the U.S. Polo Association. 
DIED: 16 CALIFORNIA POLY football (ilayers, 
in a plane crash in Toledo (.ice tmoc C5). 

DIED: WILLIAM A. W. STF-WART, 84. former 
commodore of the New York Yacht Club. 
DIED: BALLY ACHE, 3-yvar-olii colt, winner 
of 1960 Preakness, of aeule inflammation of the 
digestive tract, or belly ache. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

4 — M(jrrov Hossr 6 — dfowirg by 's'Vill( 0 (n Ct'ormotz: 
7 — John If hen, John G. H emmet, Sill Glance-Chailet- 
lon Evening Pos', National Ovlttoard Asjoeiolion; 
14.16— A.P.i 17-19— Phil Both; 21— Paly's Naws 
Phoios (21, A.P. 30— Dole Menoghen; 37, 38— draw- 
ings by More Simoni; 49, 52 — Gerry Cranhom; 53 — 
Tony TfiolQ; 56— John G. Zimmerman,- 58— Hy Pesbc; 
60 — Doy'ona Iniernolionol Speedway; 64 — Phil Bath: 
65_A.P.; 66—1960 Texos Football; 72— Wide 
World; 75, 78— Eyrooeon, 77— Gecrge Pietzeer- 
82, 83 -European; 87 — Robert Riger; 88 — Jock 
Klympe. 



Mild climate... 

Fascinating 
scenery... 

Colorful folklore... 

Romance and 
tradition... 
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Major New Series 

A 

NEW 

PORTRAIT 

OF 

OUR 

PLANET 



More than 30,000 scientists from 66 nations cooper- 
ated in the 1957-58 International Geophysical Year, 
collecting mountains of data at 4,000 observation 
posts from Greenland to Antarctica. WTiat strange 
new discoveries were made about the earth, the sun 
and the atmosphere? You’ll find the answers — for the 
first time in visually dramatic form — in a brilliant 
new four-part series, “A New Portrait of Our Planet,” 
that begins in this week’s Life. Clear, scientifically 
accurate text, plus 55 pages of specially commissioned 
paintings, maps and full color photographs, brings im- 


portant new IGY facts into sharp focus. This week’s 
first instalment tells what scientists learned about the 
not too solid earth. Nineteen color pages include spec- 
tacular artist’s views of the floors of the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans with the water removed; the Arctic 
and Antarctic without their mantle of ice; a subma- 
rine volcano during an eruption. Later Life will de- 
scribe IGY discoveries about the air and water that 
cover our planet, and about the seemingly endless 
void of space. 

This new series is great reading and great looking, at 
its Life best. Begin it this week. 


DON’T MISS the new issue of 
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igiToLE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


CASEY'S WALK 

Sirs: 

Dan Topping and Del Webb have done 
baseball the greatest disservice since 1919, 
when a group of White Sox defected to 
the lure of the easy buck. (Goodbi/, Casey, 
Goodby, Oct. 31.) 

A. F, McKbmzib 

Neepawa, Man. 

Sirs: 

Shades of Terry Brennan! Break out 
the crying towel.s! The capitalistic owners 
have done it again— they have released 
poor, starving old Casey Stengel and 
ruined his life. 

Charles Hendricks 

Portland, Ore. 

Sirs: 

Maybe Webb and Topping are just get- 
ting tired of Yankee domination of the 
American League, and want to give some 
other team a chance. 

Richard Fever 

New York City 
Sirs: 

A tip of the hat to Roy Terrell who 
wrote in the July 22 , 1957 issue of Sports 
Illustrated; ‘‘As long as the team [Yan- 
kee] wins, Weiss will be the boss. Should 
it fail, Weiss will undoubtedly go, but 
only after Casey has preceded him 
through the door.” 

Frank J. Sciro 

Paterson, N.J. 

LEGAL SAVAGERY 

Sirs: 

The huge men in the picture (belvw) 
may be fighting a “savage war," but that 
doesn’t permit them to go against the 
rules (The VtolerU Face of Pro Football, 



BALL CARRIER GIFFORD AND TACKLERS 


Oct. 24). I am referring to the photograph 
of a pro pileup in which a man is in the 
process of having his face guard grabbed, 
an obvious infraction of the rules. 

Jerry Klein 

Lincolnwood, 111. 

• According to NFL rules: “It is 
permissible to grasp or grab the face 
guard of a ball carrier,” just as Big 
Daddy Lipscomb is doing in the pic- 
ture.— ED. 

Sirs: 

Your excerpts from The Pros were 
splendid— but this is no excu.se to elimi- 
nate your weekly coverage. 

L. FiNKEL 

Philadelphia 

Sirs: 

I don’t know if it was because you be- 
came too interested in A Curry Named 
for Eve or .;Uy Misguided Tour (October 
24), but you seemed to have forgotten 
pro football. 

Art Atkinson 

Coldwater, Mich. 

LIVELY OLDSTER 

Sirs; 

Those who describe Tennes.see football 
as old, dull, bleak or uninteresting (Foot- 
ball’s Fifth Week, Oct. 24) fall into 
four groups: men who do not know any- 
thing about football; women who have 
never seen a game before; people who pre- 
fer gymnastics: and Sports Illustrated 
writers. Remember — old does not nece.s- 
sarily mean outdated. 

J. T. Vookles 
Roy Seals 

Memphis 

REPENTANT SKEPTIC 

Sirs: 

Time and again I have been impre.ssed 
by your devotion to integrity in .sports 
and your successful attacks upon corrup- 
tion in all its forms. 

However, having observed crusades by 
other publications which turned out to 
be merely appeals to the gullibility of the 
public and bids for popularity, I have 
been skeptical as well. Mo.st of the others 
abandoned their lofty positions once they 
had arrived. I .somewhat cynically ex- 
pected you to follow suit. 

Having at last been convinced of your 
honesty of purpose by the editorials in 
your October 24 Ls-sue (Keep the Spoilers 
Out of Sport, The Sore-horse Kick), I 
commend you upon a unique journalistic 
venture. Honesty for its own sake is so 
rare in most forms of human endeavor 
that it is almo.st unbelievable. 

L. Hamilton Lowe 

Austin, Texas 


FUDGE OFFENSIVE 

Sirs: 

I made DulTy Daugherty’s fudge (Grill 
and Gridiron, Oct. 10) with appalling re- 
sults, and I can only conclude that Duffy, 
Debbie (19 th Hole, Oct. 24), el al. have 
never been exposed to really good choco- 
late fudge. May I suggest that you for- 
ward my recipe to Duffy? 

Mrs. H. W. Thomas 
W ashington, D.C. 


MRS. THOMAS’ FUDGE 

2 cups sugar 

2 squares chocolate, cut up 

3/4 cup rich milk (or half milk, half 

cream) 

dash of salt 

2 tablespoons light corn syrup 

3 tablespoons butter 
1 teaspoon vanilla 

1 cup coarsely chopped walnuts, if 
desired 

Combine sugar, chocolate, milk, salt, 
corn syrup, and stir over low-to-me- 
dium heal until sugar is dissolved. 
Cover and bring to slow boil. Then 
boil slowly for three minutes. Uncover 
and boil slowly, without stirring, to 
soft-ball stage (238°). Remove from 
heat; let cool a few minutes. Add but- 
ter, vanilla, without stirring. Let 
stand until the bottom of the pan is 
no longer hot to the touch, then beat 
hard until very thick. Add walnuts 
and turn into buttered pan. Let set 
until firm and cut in squares. 

ZESTFUL ZYMURGY 

Sirs: 

Your attempts to explain the intrica- 
cies of the ancient sport of zymurgy have 
fallen short of the mark (Scorecard, 
Oct. 24). Your writers could u.se more 
facts (and perhaps samples) and less ru- 
mor from some obvious West Coast ama- 
teurs. 

W’e Kansans use a far simpler and 
cheaper method of brewing, which is 
guaranteed to be superior to even Mil- 
waukee's finest: a 3-pound can of hop- 
flavored malt is stirred into 14 gallons of 
water at room temperature, after which 
7 pounds of sugar is added. To this mix- 
ture, add a small portion of yeast and 
leave it alone until ready to bottle, usual- 
ly seven to nine days. This yields 56 
Quarts of excellent beer containing about 
5% alcohol by volume. 

The advantages of being your own beer- 
master, quite an elite sport in itself, are 
many; price, 3.4 cents a quart; stock on 
hand, 56 quarUs, will contain any party. 

Charles Towner 

Salina, Kans. 
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STYLED FOR THE BOLD MALE 



. . . Authentic 
Continental 
styling in three 
basic outer 
fabrics: Dutch 
Corduroy, Wool 
Gun Check, or 
Combed Water- 
Repellent Poplin 
, . . .masculine 
drop shoulders, 
two warm muff 
pockets, side 
with tab and jumbo knit-wool 
collar with distinctive leather tab 
closure. At your Men's Store. Ivy 
or Campus Shop . . . About $37.50. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 

A colorful galii^y of wool outdoor apparel 
for sports and leisure wear; hunting, fishing. 

WOOLRICH WOOLEN MILLS 

WOOLRICH, PA. 

famous Nrf/rz# in Outdoor Woolens Since 18S0 


people prefer 

KING SANO 

the purposeful cigarette 


5 ^ 


Premium product of United States Tobacco Company 


WEED ’em and FISH! 

Kill submersed water 
weeds which foul up motor 
propellers, tangle fishing 
gear, with R-H Weed 
Rhap-20, Granular 2,4-D. 

Inexpensive, easy to use, 
sure results. For free ii 
formation write 
Reasor-Hill Corporation. Box 36 



Jacksonville, Ark. 


PAT ON THE BACK 



ALICE GILKEY 


Best of the men 


One of the nation’s top-ranking fe- 
male bowlers (average score: 190), 
Alice Gilkey captained Cincinnati’s 
team that won last season’s Women’s 
International Bowling Champion- 
ship. A wife and the mother of two, 
she somehow manages to compete 
each week in three separate bowling 
leagues — one of which she organized 
herself. “It’s just a little six-team 
league,’’ she says. “I had to keep it 
small because all the parties are held 
in my basement.” 

But such ladylike dedication was 
not enough for Alice. Last summer, 
with two male partners, she decided 


to enter Cincinnati’s Del Fair Three- 
Man Classic as the only woman 
among the best of the city’s bowl- 
ers. The result? Her team finished a 
creditable third, and at one point 
Alice herself led the league with a 
three-game high of 624. 

Housewife Gilkey is cheered on at 
tournaments by her husband, a Cin- 
cinnati contractor, and their chil- 
dren Maura, 5, and Jan, 3. But fam- 
ily rooting can put her on the spot. 
At one three-game match daughter 
Maura declared confidently over the 
P.A. system: “Mama’s gonna bowl 
600 tonight.” Happily, Mama did. 


SFUKTS ILLUSTRATED A’c 


irntbfi 



You’ll be glad you said ^Joliimie Walker Red’ 

. . . tliat incredibly smooth Scotch whisky 

Reflect for a moment. Think of the satisfaction you receive from a truly great Scotch. Think 
of the way it echoes j’our own good taste. Then reach for incomparably smootli, mellow, pleasant 
tasting ‘JolinnieWalker Red’ Ijabel. Drink it. Your taste tells you— there’s no other Scotch quite 
like it. You’ll be glad you said ‘Jolmiiie Walker Red’, the incredibly smooth Scotch whisky. 



BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY, 86.8 PROOF • IMPORTED BY CANADA DRY CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N. Y. 



Go lo ihe inountain...it will do a lol lia' 


The freshness of the mountains . . . exliilarating . . . bracing. 
Tiiis is the exciting new taste you get when you go to 
the cigarette pack with the mountain on it. Tlic secret 
is natural menthol in the blend. . .just a touch of it. 


Because it’s natural menthol. you gel all ihe taste 

of the fine tobacco ... clean, rich and FHKSH, It’s like 
lighting up the day's first cigarette everytime you smoke. 
Today you can climb to new heights of smoking pleasure. 


Go lo the inounlain...go to Alpine 


®1H0, 


